


a Sepa omen 


ARE 


Nature may endow you with 
breathtaking beauty, a lovely 
curvaceous figure. She may be 
stow gifts on you that make you 
a brilliant actress, a leader in your 
class at college, sought after at 
dances, or a charming wife and 


loving mother. 


Yes, Nature may do all this. 
But even so—you may find your 
face mockingly slapped if you 
suffer these distressing symptoms 
which so many unfortunate girls 


and women do. 


Soif female functional monthly 
disturbances are Causing you to 
suffer pain, nervous distress and 
feel weak, restless, so cranky and 
irritable that you al- 


most turn into a ‘she- 


devil’— on such days 

THIS IS SOMETHING 
YOU SHOULDN'T IJOKI 
ABOUT. Start right 
away—try Lydia E. Pinkham’s 


Vegetable Compound to relieve 
} 


such symptoms. It's famous for 


this purpose. And don’t forget— 


you JUST A 





Pinkham’s Compound DOES 
MORE than relieve such monthly 
pain. This great medicine ALSO 
relieves accompanying nervous 
tension, irritability, those tired- 
out, mean ‘pick-on-everyone’ 
feelings -~when due to this cause. 
Taken regularly thruout the 
month—Pinkham’'s (¢ ompound 


helps build up resistance against 
such distress—a thing any sen- 

LI ] ¢ wo hes 
sible woman should certainly 


Want to do! 


For over 70 years — Lydia 
Pinkham’s Compound has been 
helping thousands upon thou- 
sands of women in this way. 


Don’t you think this proof 





enough of its GREAT MERIT and 


CONTINUING SUCCEssS! Pinkham’s 


Compound its certainly worth 


trying! At all drugstores. 


Oe ER 





VERY so often, some person who re- 

fuses to. believe that Negroes are 
capable of publishing a first rate maga- 
zine will drop us a “love letter” to 
charge that EBONY is really white- 
owned and run by a group of paleface 
agitators. Or some race nationalist an- 
gered by an iInterrac ial picture on our 
pages will let loose with a similar “in- 


dictment.” 


Usually we prefer to ignore com- 
plet ly such pointh SS patter. But we 
thought this month’s statement of own- 
ership required by the U.S. Post Office 
and printed in the next column might 
be a good occasion to note just who 
does own EBONY and even let you 
readers in on what he looks like. He 
is Arkansas-born John H. Johnson 
(above), who together with his wife 
and mother hold 100 per cent of the 
stock of the Negro Digest Publishing 
Company, sole owners of EBONY and 
Negro Digest magazines. He is the 
brains and money behind this enterprise 


without strings attached. 


Johnson is a Negro, as anyone with 
eves can see. But we here at EBONY 
like to think that the color of the pub- 


lisher is important only insofar as it 


| emphasize s his interest in the good and 


welfare of the Negro people. For that 
is essentially what EBONY is interested 


In. 


Because of that concern for the Ne- 
gro, because we believe in practicing as 
well as preaching about fair employ- 
ment policies, EBONY’s staff is inter- 
racial, though necessarily predominantly 
Negro. The staff is hired on ability, 


not color. And we believe we have 


| found some pretty competent folks to 


get out the magazine—colored as well 
Four out of our total staff of 
50 are white. 


as W hite - 


While we're at it, we might zlso men- 
tion that a total of 3,000 agents and dis- 
tributors—mostly Negro, some white— 
put EBONY in the hands of its half 


million readers each month. 


Because we think of you as our real 
stockholders, we thought you might be 
interested in this report. 


And by way of passing, this is to 
warn you of a crackerjack feature on a 
California dude ranch coming up in the 
February issue. Watch for it on all 
newsstands January 15. It’s the work 
of photog Phil Stern and writer Robert 
Ellis, who did the splendid story on 
“What's Happened To The War Work- 


ers? in our December issue. 





New York City : 
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CHARLES G. FINNEY 
A Biography By 
BASIL MILLER 

Price $1.50 
Order from Your Book Dealer or 
ZONDERVAN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, of EBONY published monthly a 
Chicago, Illinois, r October 1, 1946, 












State of Minoi 
‘ nt f Cook 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the Stat 
and coun ) personally appeared John H 
nson, ig been duly sworn accore Ss 
aw, depo and says that he is the Publisher 
EBONY and that the following is, to the < 





his knowledg nd belief, a true statement of tl 
ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pul 
tion for the date shown in the above captior 
ed by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
he Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in se n 
Postal Laws and tulations, printed on the 
se side of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
tor, managing editor, and business manager 
’ublisher, John H. Johnson, 5 South Calumet 
venue Editor, John H. Johnson, 5125 South Ca 
umet Avenue. Managing Editor, John H. Johnson, 
125 South Calumet Avenue. 1 nN 


























isiness age 
South Calumet Avenue 
: (if owned by a corpora 
ress must be stated and 
r the names and add 
ers ewning or holding one per cent o 
amount of stock If now owned by a cc 
nm, the names and addresses of the individual 
ners must be given If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and ad 
Ss, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

Negro Digest VPublish 
Calume Avenue, Chic 
John H. Johnson, 
Chicago 

Eunice Walker Johnson, 5125 South Cs 
nue, Chicago 

rertruc Johnson Williams, 5125 South Calumet 


John H. Johnson, 512 
2. That the owner 
i lame and adc 


y thereunde 













South 





Co., Inc., 





South Calumet Avenue, 


Ave- 











Chicago. 





3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
ther security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
r more of total amount of bonds tgages, 
ther securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 


There are none 
4. That the two par 





graphs next above, giving the 
names of the owne wkholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of s 
holders and security holders as they appear u 
the hooks of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or r 
poration for whom such trus is acting, is giver 
also that the said two para ahs contain state 



























ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and _ belief 
as to the cire nees and conditions under whic 
yekholder irity holders who do not appea 


t the company as trustees, hold 
tock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affant has no rea 
on to believe that any other person, association, or 

poration has any interest direct or indirect ir 















the sa bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated 
JOHN Hi. JOHNSON, 
Fdlitor and Publisher 
Sworn t sl bed before me this 30th day 
September, 19 
Seal) Virginia M. Dyers 


(My commission expires December 7, 1947) 
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eN AT HOME simple as A-B-C—lessons con- 
} ns, instead of tiresome exe es. Each 

e”* to your list. You read real 

$ r trick mus Method o 
; of our 85 students are band 
LEADERS Eve thing is in print ar 1 
t you are told what Thet 
shows you how In a 
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iy vorite instrument. 
meer BYP” | y.$. SCHOOL OF MusiC 
mmm —/y/ 1 ¥61 Brunswick Bidg., N.Y. 10, NLY, 


s /5 shoo! of # Music, 761 Brunswick Bidg., l 
- me’ Free Booklet and Print-and-Picture l 

I would like to play (Name Instrument 
naan | 
nstr umes ut? | 
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MISS TATE’ $ SHOP 
Dept 
). Box 1432 Re Antonio 6, Texas al 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


PO. Box 6911 


Seguius! 











Daring! Baring! 
Marvelous rayon 
sheer blouse... 
Order it in black 
or white with 
gleaming sequins. 
Sizes 32 to 38. 


ONLY 


$598 


TAGIL OF NEW YORK, Dept. 502 
1186 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me Sequinned Peek-A-Boo! @ 5.98 








Size__ Black__ Wet acess 
Check____ Money Order se: enna 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 

My Name 





eT a 
Zone Number_— 
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COVER 


Katherine Dunham has been in the public 
abandoned a WPA 


writers project in Chicago to make a success 








prints ever since she 


of her torrid brand of tropical dancing. But 
despite her phenomenal rise, she dislikes leg- 
shots like EBONY’s cover this month and 
denies her shows are sexy. “The only thing 


sexy about my revues are the dirty minds of 







those customers who come to seek sex,” she 
artistic 
Credit the 
colorful cover of Miss Dunham to George 
Karger of Pix. 


says. She insists her shows are an 






study of native Negro dances. 














EBONY PICTURES 


The following is a page-by-page listing of the sources of the photos in this 


issue. Where several sources are credited, the listing is from left to right, 









top to bottom. 

5—MICKEY PALLAS 

6—WAR DEPARTMENT 

7—PHIL STERN 

8—PHIL STERN, MICKEY PALLAS 
9—MICKEY PALLAS, RICHARD SAUNDERS— 


21 TO 23-——-STEPHEN DEUTCH 

24, 25-——-WERNER WOLFF—BLACK STAR 
26—BRITISH OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
27 TO 31—P ARAMOUNT PICTURES 

32 TO 34—-MARION PALF 












BLACK STAR 35 TO 37—SKIPPY ADELMAN—BLAC% STAR 
10—WAR DEPARTMENT, NAVY DEPARTMENT 38, 39—GiL FRIEDBERG—BLACK STAR 
12,13-—41LYA GREGORY 41—LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


14, 15——-EUROPEAN 

16, 17-——-GEORGE PICKOW—THREE LIONS 
18—EUROPEAN, THREE LIONS 
19—-STEPHEN DEUTCH 

20—FORD TIMES, STEPHEN DEUTCH 


EBONY is published monthly by Negro Digest Publishing Co., Inc., at 5125 South Calu- 
met Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. Entered as second class matter October 2, 1945, at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Entire contents copyright, 
1946, by Negro Digest Publishing Co., inc. Reproduction in whole or in part prohibited 
without permission. Manuscripts, photos or art submitted to EBONY should be accom- 
panied by self-addressed envelopes and return postage. The publisher assumes no re- 
sponsibility for return of unsolicited mahuscripts or photos. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS: 1! year (12 issues) $3. 2 years (24 issues) $5. 
American countries $4 a year. Other foreign countries $5 a year. 
Canada and Pan-America 30c. 


42, 43—WERNER WOLFF—BLACK STAR 
44 TD 47—GRIFFITH BORGESON 
48—NEHRINS, STINE 

49—GRITZKE, NEHRING 
















Canada and Pan- 
Single copies 25c. 



















This is the book 
RICHARD WRIGHT 


“The called: 
autobiography 
of an ex-white 





Really 


THE 


Blues 


The story of MEZZ MEZZROW 


Masic and Marihuana" 


—EBONY (in December issue) 


“Merchant of 


By MEZZ MEZZROW and BERNARD WOLFE 


=> He lived an upside down success story 
. .. one of the weirdest and wildest 
ever published. 

He crossed the color line, backwards. 
He helped to make jazz history. 

His music schools were a reformatory, 
three jails, and some fancy houses. 


¥ 44 


He smoked opium with the Purple Gang, 
spiked beer for Al Capone, became the 
Reefer King of Harlem. 


This is the story of a white man who chose to 
become a Negro . . . of how he fought across the 
no-man's-land between the races of how it 
felt when he got there . . . of how he became 
famous for his music, music he picked up watch- 
ing the droopy chicks in cathouses, listening to 
cellmates moaning low, catching the rhythm the 
wheels made when he rode the rods . . . of how he 
took to opium and broke himself of the habit... 
and of how he finally became the respectable 
president of a jazz record company. It's a strange, 
rowdy, fascinating story—the best account of jazz 
and jazzmen ever written $3.00 
Some of the others who play a vital part 
in this story: 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG SIDNEY BECHET 
CAB CALLOWAY ZUTTY SINGLETON 


DUKE ELLINGTON GENE KRUPA 
FATS WALLER “DUTCH SCHULTZ 
BESSIE SMITH JACK "LEGS" DIAMOND 


DAVE TOUGH **BABYFACE’’ COLL 


It's easy to buy REALLY THE BLUES 
this wey. Just send in this coupon. You 
\ take mo risk. If you're oot satished you 
can send the book back within 5 days 
and we'll return your money, 





RANDOM HOUSE, 457 Madison Ave., M. ¥. 22 
Please send me a copy of REALLY THE BLUES at $3.00 


CJ Remittance enclosed (postage free) [] Sead C.O.D, 
Name 

Address. 

City i ‘ —i Seate....... . 
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BRITAIN'S BROWN BABIES 


I have 


heard so much about tl 


brown babies in | ngland ind I am 
; ry } 


erested in wha 


them. I would 


' roing ¢ 


ee | nt tO happen 
like very much to adopt 
' ; 


ese children if sucl po 





Mi rN 


New Castle, Delaware 


In reading my November issue of 
EBONY, I was quite interested in the 
ticle which dealt with the Negro il 


legitimate children of England. I have 


quite i few friends and | too have been 
on a welfare waiting list for as long as 
(Wo Voar 
be idopted bs us The city says that 
just no children available for 
We are making this appeal to y yu, do 
you think that we can get any of thos« 
ldren to America for adoption? The 
leay ' } ] 


nd in our group is for small chil 


dren and those little rascals seem to fit 


our bill to the letter. Iam interested in 
baby girl not over 2 or 3 years. My 
ter is interested in a baby boy of the 
we Ae I have a friend who wishes 


inother a boy and still another a 


rl Would you be kind enough to 
look into the matter for us and see what 
cu be done ibout sending those chil 
a to America? 


Atlanta, but my hu 


member of the famous 


My home is in 
band is a Fisk 
Jubilee Singers now preparing for a tour 
continent of South 


the South Pacific Isles 
nd} 


America and 
I wonder if it 
e pos ible to have a few of those 


lovely children in our homes by Christ 


Mrs. J. L. J 


Please send me the 


warsery for illegitimate 


address of the 
children in 
littl 


much interested in 


Liverpool England Phere isa 
bov who I am vers 
He is the 

end Ekart 
\ 


! 
Novernber edition of your magazine 


B. B. 


little boy sitting on the Rever 


s right knee on page 21 of 


Buffalo, New York 


[ would greatly ippreciate it if you 


can tell me if it is possible to adopt one 


of those British babies in the November 
issue of EBONY 

R. H. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


November 
vou published an 


In your 


EBONY, 


Britain's 


issue ot 
irticle on 
Brown Babies 


littl 


Seeing the pictures of 
Peter, 15 months old, my husband 
and I became interested in knowing if 


one of these children could be adopted 


and how 


one would go about 


getting 
gal information concerning his parent's 
background. 


Mrs 
New York, New York. 


D. C. McC 


As a reader of your monthly magazine 
I BONY I saw the page where all of the 
little described It 


touched me and my wife very deeply 


brown babies were 


So I am writing you for some informa- 
tion concerning them for adoption. If 


they are up for adoption, we would like 


4 


; we IE RN a RN RS ONG NR a cc 


LETTERS AND 


and yet no sign of a child to 


ee ep geen cere a 


< 
> 


Mr. & Mrs. H.C, I 


I was in the U, S. Army in England 


for 20 months, I ran upon a girl that I 


loved very much After going steady 


with her for about four mon 


discovered that she was going to have a 
baby. I had spoken to her about mar- 
riage, but not with full intentions. When 


this took place I got serious 


I wanted 


to marry her for several reasons (1) be- 


Cause I loved her and she had proved 
her love tor me (9 she was going to 


have a baby for me and I wanted to 


protect her honor, also I wanted m 
baby 

soldiers I 
problem from my C.O 
I had studied the situ- 
I knew that the C.O. could 


to her if we had 


Like many other colored 
faced the 
but unlike others 
ition fully 


Sallie 


not stop my marriage 
was from the 
He tried to show 
ouldn’t or 
He also 

But I 
howed them my mind was made up so 
he finally signed my paper We 
married Septer iber 18, 1945 


made up our minds. I 
South and he knew it 
me all the points where I « 
shouldn't get married to he 


1 
had our chaplain talk with me. 


were 
At pres 
ent our boy Paul is seven months of age. 
I am looking for them at any time. Her 
trip has been delayed because of the 
ge of the baby. 

I would like 
publish this letter. 
G.L.s to see it. 


very much for you to 
I want the many ex 
I want them to know if 
they really wanted to get married to the 
that had babies for them, they 


could have done SO, The re is no reason 


girls 


why all of them couldn’t have been mar- 
ried if they tried in the right way. 

I was born and educated in the South, 
but since that time I’ve chosen Chicago 
to bring my wife and baby to 

W. E. Kevwey. 


Chic ago, Illinois 


Regarding the outrageous and shame- 
ful manner you have been exploiting 
and condoning miscegenation between 
Negroes and whites, I’m damned if I 
It those 


disgraceful articles on “social equality” 


know whose side you are on, 


were printed expressly for the purpose 
of helping us toward a desired goal, 
then someone is grossly misinformed. 

I, speaking as one Negro, do not wish 
to eat with whites, sleep with them, or, 
marry them. 

I am sure that all clear thinking and 
racially proud Negroes are of the same 


above all, 


opinion. Your articles offer no solution 


to our problems. Your continuous and 
ceaseless harping upon the men of our 
race and their white wives will result 
only in placing more obstac les in the 
All that we desire 


is equal opportunity to advance if our 


way of our progress. 


intellectual and academic attributes are 
deserving. 

If you would only drop this unsanc- 
tioned ¢ ampaign to make right a depray - 
ing wrong, then your magazine will be- 
come enjoyable reading material. 

Maras. Beatrice A. Woopson. 
Chicago, Illinois. 





ICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


‘FRIED HAIR’ 


Be ing 


yess my 


1 Negro woman I wish to ex- 


opinion on the subject of 
tried hair.” 

Negro women, it seems to me, have 
We have been 
undermined and belittled by our men 

Why is it that a black man can speak 


of his “ofay chic ks . and fe el honor« d ll 


alw ivs be en unde rlings. 


being seen with the Caucasian ladies? 
\ black woman may be seen or even 
heard of being with a man of the other 
color and she 1S looked upon with scorn 

If Negro women had longer, better 
textured hair, I believe that they would 
stand a better valuation from their men 
for it is they who tend to ridicule Negro 
womanhood, In songs and public plac es 
they give with phrases of big hips ind 
kinky-headed Mamas, 

I notice the hairs on my arm ar 


smooth and sti tight, while the hairs on 


my head are WITy and become woolly 
when wet. It seems that some great 
scientist could invent an “atomic” oint- 


ment for bettering the texture of Negro 
hair, Madame C. |. Walker seems to 
have invented the pressing comb and 
there matters have rested. 


look their 


dark sisters that don’t visit beauty shops 


Negro women down on 


to have their hair “straightened” or 


“fixed,” just as cultured whites detest 


hill-billy of the 


the straggly haired 


South. 
I must say more power to the black 
better “looks” 
black be au or al 


woman for seeking 


whether to catch a 
white. 
Mrs. L. Sims 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


NAIL DRIVING CHAMP 


William 


champion nail driver. 


I am Taylor, the world’s- 
I nail with two 


speeds—the first one is nailing 1,000 five 





penny nails in 25 minutes without bend- 


ing one and the second one is nailing 
1,200 in 25 minutes and making music 
at the same time. 

WiLiiaM TAYLor. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


BAD CHESS PLAYERS 


In spite of their Spingarn Medals, the 
noted intellectuals, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Walter White and W. S. Braithwaite, 





either do not know or care for th 
of chess. In the situation show: 
vember issue, p. 7) the game i 
played, apparently, with Whit 
removed from the board, an imp 
ity in chess. Also the situation 
probable in other ways. Truc 
lovers” would never permit bein, 
graphed in such a predicament. 
In the same issue on page 24 
Miss Brown stands before anoth« 
possible situation. Your photog: 
with a passion for chess-boards s} 
learn a little about the game. 
Joun E, He 
Peoria, Illinois. 
@ Credit fan Hodge with a check 
Chess setups were evidently for 
ED. 


tographic purposes only, 


GI’S IN GERMANY 


Your seven-page spread in Octo} 
EBONY titled “Germany Meets the 
gro Soldier” left me more than slight 
cold and very confused as to what | 
other Negroes mean by racial equal 

‘T he se 


timeworn 


pictures seem to uphold t 
contention of the bigot 
enemies of our race who reiterate tl 
all the Negro means by social equalit 
is association with white women. | 
me congratulate you, Mr. Editor. } 
have added much fuel to their fire. 


Dorotruy H. Jones 
New York City. 


Last month you printed pictures that 
I feel have no place in a magazine 
whose aims and standards are as yours 
Those were the pictures of the Germai 
women and our colored GIs. You made 
it appear as if the Negro were searching 
for association, or as if it were a great 
honor to be seen with one whose skin 
is a trifle lighter than ones. You played 
down the fight for equality that is now 
raging. 
EpNA E. BANKs 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. 


Your display of our boys (perhaps 
some Negro working girl’s husband ove: 
here) flopping around in the arms ot 
those buxom German girls is certainly 
They 


entertain them in such seductive man- 


no credit to Negro Americans. 


ner, one arm around them and, no 


The only 


satisfaction we have as colored wives 


doubt, a knife in their backs. 


and mothers of our men at war is the 
confidence we have in them, knowing 
they have never been traitors, but we 
As a 


mother of a discharged son, grandson 


also know the tricks of Germans. 


and a son-in-law, I resent last month’s 
issue. 

ELLA G. PENMAN. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The article “Germany Meets the Ne- 
gro Soldier” evoked quite a bit of 
thought from me. I have come to the 
conclusion that the article and pictures 
were intended to show and appreciate 
the attitude of the German toward the 
Negro soldier. The article is good, yes, 
but it is my opinion that the pictures 
were dettimental. My reason for mak- 
ing such an assertion is this: Whites 
have the impression that when the Ne- 


Continued on Page 51. 







First Negro pilot to down a Nazi plane was Capt. Charles F. Hall of the 99th Pursuit Squadron. Today his wings are stuffed away in a dresser drawer and } 
time on the ground as manager of Chicago’s DuSable Hotel Lounge. 





WHERE 
ARE THE 


| HEROES? 


: 


HERE are the Negro heroes of World War 
II? Where are the men who made yester- 
day’s headlines? 

Like the white heroes, they are hard to find 
today. Many of them don’t want to be found; 
they want to forget the war and their months 
as soldiers. Most have drifted into the ob- 
scurity of farms, small towns, army hospitals 
and schools. 

Some are dead. Most celebrated colored 
hero of the war, Dorie Miller, went down with 
the aircraft carrier Lipscombe Bay. 

Some of yesterday's history-makers are in 
the 2,000,000-strong “52-20 club” (getting a 


weekly unemployment compensation check). 


} } 
L i penas all his 


Here he checks an order with cook John Clark while dreaming of “the wild blue yonder.” 


All have been changed by their war « xperi- 
ences. All seek a better life. For in faraway 
countries, they caught glimpse s of the larger 
world beyond America and came back think 
ing hard. Today they are putting these new 
thoughts in action on the home front 

Some are finding disillusionment in the dis- 
covery that medals are meaningless on a job 
hunt but most are acquainted with the hard 
facts of life in the U.S.A. and pite hing in to de 
Wherever 
they make their home, they cherish the hope 


their bit for a better tomorrow 


of making the American Dream a reality 
to find peace and security in their own 
backyard. 


Continued on Next Page 
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Capt. Charles L. Thomas of Detroit, Michigan, won his DSC for heroism as commander of a tank destroyer com 
pany. Although badly wounded, he directed an attack against a German-held village in Northern France. At 


present he is still undergoing treatment for his wounds and attending a Detroit college. 


FIVE WIN DSC AWARD 


IVE Negro soldiers won the Distinguished Service Cross in World War II com- 
pared to 57 in World War I. Some 60 got the coveted Silver Star. 

Many of the outstanding colored heroes were never supposed to fight. Dorie 
Miller and Leonard Roy Harmon, who won two of the three Navy Crosses awarded 
Negro sailors, were both messmen. A third, William Pinckney, was a cook. 

Three of the five DSC men were originally in service units. Two went to 
Europe with non-combat outfits, then volunteered to fight as infantrymen in 


mixed companies. The third won his award while in the quartermaster corps. 


Pfc, Jack Thomas of Al , Georgia, won his DSC Pvt. George Watson of Birmingham, Alabama, was the Lt. Vernon J. Baker of Cheyenne, Wyoming, was 
fighting with a mixed unit in the Ninth Division in first Negro to win a DSC in World War II. He 


nd saved sev- drowned while saving the lives of several soldiers on 


the 
only man in the 92nd Division to win a DSC. He 


killed or wounded nine Germans while knocking out 
three machine gun nests. He is still in Italy, 


} 


Il hometown. a sinking shin near New Guinea, 





»s Angeles shows his two sons, Edward III and William, his I 


out two machine gun nests and a mortar crew, killing a large number of Nazis and capturing two 
amphibian truck purchased from Army surplus. 


He was a volunteer infantryman in a mixed unit, won his award for 
He went back to Los Angeles to start a trucking business usir 
The business didn’t go too well and he recently reenlisted in the Army, is now stationed at Camp Lee, \ 


irginia, 


gene ner erent 


Continued on Next Page 7 
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Back home in Los Angeles, DSC winner Edward A, Carter settled down to family life with his wife Mildred and two children. He spent $200 fixing up a “duck” 
the Army and u 


i. Carter believes: “The Negro gained mucl m the war but there is room for improvement, a whole lot—about 99 per cent,’ 


ed it to advertise local movies and on local fishing trips. After some months as a civilian, he reenlisted and his wife joined him at 


we ae 


Checking the day's receipts with bartender Chris Pratt of the DuSable Hotel's Bookkeeping is a necessary but humdrum duty tor Hall. During his combat 
Lounge is a daily chore for Charles Hall, who, 20 months ago; was ranging career in the air, he shot down three enemy planes, was himself “shot up” eight 
the Italian skies in a P-51. times but returned unhurt to his base on each occasion. 





Interior decorator Ralph Nicholas won a Silver Star Television student William F. Yancy got a Silver Art gallery assistant Albert von Hartzog, Bronze 
ing 40 Gls from a Pacific island, is now convert- Star serving with the 92nd Division, now attends 
g¢ a Chicago house into a night club. 


Star winner who served with a mixed unit in Eu- 
schoolat Chicago’s American Television laboratories, 


rope, works in gallery on New York's 57th Street. 


AIR ACES FIND GLORY OF WAR DEEDS FADES OVERNIGHT 


HEN Charles B. Hall, then a lieutenant he “considered it a fine future for Negroes employed by a major airline in the country, 
in the 99th Pursuit Squadron, shot down and a chance to show that we could do the Many who are qualified are being de nied 
the first German plane credited to the fa- same things white men were doing in the _ jobs because of color discrin \ination. 
mous outfit, he became one of the most pub- war.” One of the 


original 27 pilots who first 
licized Negro heroes of the war. Today Did he and other Negroes 


accomplish went overseas with the 99th, Hall estimates 


Hall’s job as a restaurant manager is typical anything for their race? He thinks “more that there are 15 survivors who are today in 


of what has happened to many of the flyers white people have more respect for Negroes school or working at non- 


flying t jobs. A few 
who were the “glamour boys” of the war. than they used to have. But it isn’t quite like Lt. Hannibal Cox and Lt. Lee 


Archer 
Hall’s 108 combat missions in Africa, Sic- enough.” have 


remained in the Army and are sta- 
ily and Italy are but an exciting memory. A Hall would like to give up his cafe job to tioned at Lockbourne Field in Ohio 

pre-me od stude nt at Illinois State T: ache rs fly a commercial tr: unsport but bitterly For these former air aces, the glory of 
College, he entered the Air Corps because points out: “There isn’t a single Negro pilot their combat deeds has just about faded. 
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Lawyer Bruce Wright, winner of two Bronze Stars for service as a squad leader 
of a volunteer Negro platoon fighting in mixed units in Europe, now delves 
into corporation law as an associate member of a New York law firm. 


Cab driver Ledrew P. Warren, a Silver Star man who was a sergeant in the 
92nd Division in Italy, is back in the taxicab business in Evanston, Illinois. 
He is also co-proprietor of a record shop where he works half a day. 
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Top-ranking military and naval leaders had occasion during World War II to pin decorations on Neg 
the Silver Star to Pvt. Ernest A. Jenkins of New York City. Admiral Chester W. Nimitz (right) is pinning the Navy Cross on the late Dorie Miller at Pearl Harbor, 





ro heroes. The 






late General George S. Patton (left) is award 
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HEROES FIND PEACETIME BATTLES ROUGHER THAN WAR 


N GRO war heroes are finding the battles of 
peace rougher and in a sense infinitely 
more exacting than were the Campaigns in 
Normandy and New Guinea. 

Yesterday's foes were gray-clad Germans 
with bazookas or bantam-sized Japanese play- 
ing possum in an island jungle. Bigotry, un- 


employment and segregation are today’s 
enemies 

Men who charged enemy machine-gun nests 
and clanking tanks with no thought of the 
danger are uncertain of the right tactics to use 
against an unseen enemy which casts a shad- 
But all of them have 


ideas about what should be done about Amer- 


ow across their lives. 


ica’s racial situation. 

Ledrew P. Warren, an Evanston hackie who 
won a Silver Star in Italy for rescuing two 
wounded white tank crewmen under “heavy 
is back driving his taxi. He 
doesn't think Negroes have reason to be en- 
When 


the war began, he thought it would improve 


hostile fire,” 
thusiastic about their present status, 


the Negro’s lot, creating more and better jobs, 
greater freedom. Now he isn’t sure this op- 
timism was justified. He feels that strong leg- 
islation is needed to give the Negro his full 
rights in America. 

Biggest wartime gain he felt came when 
Negroes proved themselves in battle, giving 
the lie to those who charged the Negro soldier 
could not and would not fight. His most heart- 
ening army experience came at the end of his 
41 months of service when he was flown back 
from Italy with 21 other high-point combat 
men, all white. At Camp Blanding, Florida, 
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WHAT THE HEROES 
HAVE TO SAY TODAY 


Ledrew P. Warren (Silver Star): “The war did 
The Negro is a little better off now 
than before the war.” 


he Ip some. 


Edward A. Carter ( Distinguished Service Cross): 
“The war helped race relations by proving to 
America and the world that Negroes and whites 
could live, produce and fight a common enemy 
together. In the same way they can fight to- 
gether to ke ep the peace.” 

William F. Yancy (Silver Star): “The changes 
have been slight. Right now Negro progress is 
at a standstill.” 

Bruce Wright (two Bronze Stars): “The war 
was worth fighting. Negroes got a lot of per- 
sonal benefits out of the war like job and travel 
opportunities. It is just as important for Negroes 
and whites to wage peace together as it was for 
them to wage war together.” 

Ralph Nicholas (Silver Star): “When I came 
back from the war I was completely disgusted 
by the things I saw. Trying to get a job I got 
a hell of a run-around. However, the war did 
increase contact between white and Negro sol- 
diers and this contact has resulted in better re- 
lations.” 

Albert von Hartzog (Bronze Star): “The war 
made big inroads on Jim Crow concepts and 
practices. Many whites were forced to admit 
that previous feelings toward Negroes had been 
changed by hving and fighting with them.” 
Charles B. Hall (Distinguished Flying Cross): 
“When the war started I thought it would be 
an opportunity for Negroes to win more freedom 
and recognition. But for Negroes little addi- 
tional freedom has been won.” 


he was separated from the others and sent to a 
Jim Crow barracks. Instead of accepting seg: 
regation, the 21 white GIs moved over to the 
“Negro barracks.” “I felt mighty good about 
it,” Warren recalls. “It proves there are whites 
who don’t like Jim Crow. An experience like 
that made the war worth fighting.” 

Not so hopeful is William F. Yancy, a frail 
retiring Silver Star winner who left his Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, home to settle in Chicago 
where he is studying to be a television engi- 
neer now. He would like to pursue his televi- 
sion career in some European country like 
Switzerland where “there are no Bilbos and 
Talmadges.” 

Chicagoan Ralph Nicholas, who won his 
Silver Star for evacuating 40 wounded dough- 
boys from the Biak beach when the first land- 
ing was repulsed, is glad today he saved those 
40 white GIs. “I'm glad I did it because may- 
be it'll help race relations a little. I don't 
think those white boys will forget for a long 
time that a Negro saved them. Maybe it will 
make some of them a little more democratic in 
their dealings with Negroes.” 

Bruce Wright was one of the 2600 Negro 
rear-echelon GIs who volunteered for com- 
bat action in mixed companies and fought 
with a high courage that elicited praise from 
white infantrymen who admitted they had 
been prejudiced against Negroes. Back with 
the firm of Proskauer, Rose, Geotz and Man- 
delsohn, he is the only Negro among 33 asso- 
ciate lawyers. “J’ve seen few improvements 
since getting back,” he says, “but I didn’t ex- 
pect the war to bring any substantial changes.” 
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BY ALLAN MORRISON 


(Ex-Correspondent on Stars And Stripes 
and only Negro on the staff. Now Associate 


Editor of EBONY) 

ORLD WAR II produced its heroes 
W:. a pretiy lavish scale, decorated 
them with me .dals and made celebrities of 
some. The peace has consigned them to 
a civilian anonymity for which they des- 
perately yearne od durin; g the fighting but 
which the ‘y now find is al the beautiful 
existence they dreamed about in foxholes. 

Most war heroes usually thought of as 
stout-hearted fellows, plentifully en- 
dowed with the never-say-die spirit, ac- 
tually started out as mild, home -loving, 
youths with a deep abhorrence for vio- 
lence. They returned from the war both 
hardened and softened by what they had 
seen. Inmany 
ways, large and 
small, they have 
been hurt and dis- 
illusioned. 

Negro war heroes 
have, of course, 
fared worst of all. 


General Dwight D. Eisenhower: “I have 
very valuable contributions and some of them with the 
the job given them.” 


performances did not qualify them for a 
decent life. 

Some like Bruce Wright of New York 
deny being disillusioned by the peace. 
“I never had any illusions,” he told me 
recently. “I didn’t expect any substantial 
changes in America as a result of the war. 

“You see,” he added quietly, “I was 
called a nigger at the age of three.” 

Along with Jim Crow, memories of the 
war are constantly coming back to haunt 
his thoughts. Sometimes the chatter of a 
German machine gun disturbs his sleep; 
he recalls blood in the streets and men 
burning. He is not particularly proud 
of his medals. 

“War,” he says grimly, “is terrible, 
brutal and inhuman, and the men who 


seen Negro soldiers in this war. . 


Few if any of the 
colored heroes ex- 


General George S. Patton: “The Negro soldiers were damn good soldiers 


could be mighty proud,” 


General Mark Clark: “I needed the 92nd Division 


and if anvone had trie 


pected to find a 
completely new 
America when they 
came back to their 
homes. Few were 
so naive as to believe that victory would 
automatically bring full equality for the 
Negro and the ending of racial persecu- 
tion. But the majority had hopes that 
things would be better, that there would 
be more opportunities for their people 
and less hate in the land. To a man they 
admit such hopes were premature. 

Some of them will smile wryly and ask 

1 effect “What price heroism?” Their 
answers to their own question tell of 
stone walls of prejudice against which 
they have collided and the blind alleys 
into which Jim Crow forces them. They 
are not happy. They are disturbed by 
increasing attacks upon minorities, by 
lmnchings in Monroe, Ga. and Min- 
den, La., by the shrinking of the war- 
time economic gains made by Negroes, 
by the absence of governmental guaran- 
tees of equal rights for all peoples, and 
by the return to power of politicians like 
Senator Bilbo and Eugene Talmadge. 

Disillusion is spreading fast among 
these men. It is being caused in part by 
a realization that their outstanding war 


I would have protested loudly 


. they were glorious.” 


General William H. Simpson: “Colored soldiers were magnificent in the 
Rhine and the devastation of the Ruhr Valley.” 


win a war, are the champion killers of the 
world.” But all in all he thinks the war 
was worth fighting. 

Few of the heroes speak with Wright's 
eloquence; few have his passion edged 
with pessimism. But almost all are united 
by a common desire to resist the dark 
trends of anti-Negro violence and intol- 
They have learned to fight for 
survival in a world which crushes the 
weak and enthrones the strong. 

Not many Negroes entered the hal- 
lowed circle of top-flight heroes of World 
War II. Not one received a Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

Prejudice was certainly a factor that 
kept the list down. During the war Ne- 
gro newspapers shrilly editorialized 
against alleged discrimination in the is- 
suing of awards. 

There was strong evidence that certain 
high-ranking officers were loath to recog- 
nize the achievements of Negro troops. 
The 92nd Infantry Division, only Negro 
division to see substantial combat service, 
engaged in long, arduous action on the 


erance, 


. they have rendered } 
greatest enthusiasm . . 


, of whom the nation 


} 


A 


historic crossing of the 


Italian front, but received a dispropor- 
tionately low share of the combat awards 
made to infantry units in Italy. 

The record shows that Ne ‘gro soldiers 
and sailors have consistently given coura- 
geous service to their country. Wherever 
opportunities were given them they us- 
ually distinguished themselves against 
the forces of the enemy. The Army has 
awarded the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to 31 Negroes. Six Negroes have 
received the Congressional Medal from 
the Navy. But all of these Congressional 
Medals were awarded between 1863 and 
1898. 

Negroes who took part in the war 
against the Axis found their chances of 
winning top awards greatly reduced by 

the policy adopted 
by both the Army 


WHAT THE GENERALS SAID | inncte cree 


bulk of Negro sol- 


diers and sailors to 


} 1 


. thev have done . E 
service and menial 


assignments. This 
policy meant that 
iy Saket Gino eae propo; tionate ly 
fewer were eligib le 
for combat awards. 

That Negroes 
had to demand the 
right to fight was 
one of the war's grimmest ironies. While 


U. S. combat commanders in West- 


ern Europe were clamoring for replace- 


ments for casualties chair-borne staff 
Paris were debating what to 


do with thousands of Negro volunteers 


officers 


who wanted to fight in non-segregated 
style. When the news reached Washing- 
ton that Negro and white Americans 
were battling the enemy in mixed com- 
Capitol Hill 
and the War Department brusquely 
cabled European Theater headquarters 
for an “explanation” of this violation of 
Army racial policy. 

Tod: iy Army brasshats have attempted 
to turn back the clock by restricting en- 
listments of Negroes 


panies, tempers flared on 


The men who won decorations in the 
war overseas are fighting today at home 

—for jobs, for equality, for peace. They 
feel the battle will be over only when 
the world is free of hate and war, when 
black men in America can raise their 
heads proudly and truly say, “I am an 
American.” 
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inne ceremony was held at the Church Notre Dame du Perpetuel-Secours in the Paris suburb of Asnieres. Officiating was the Negro Bishop of Senegal who flew 
pecial plane to give his blessings to the couple. Best man was Minister of Colonies Marius Moutet, who accompanied the bride to the altar. Le 
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FRONT PAGE WEDDING 























ARE indeed in America—or in any of the top nations of the world 
is a Negro marriage that makes front page news in the leading daily 
newspapers. Most colored weddings even in the top name brackets 




















don’t even make the society pages in the U. S. " 
In France, however, precedent was shattered recently when the wed- 
ding of a Negro couple became an outstanding affair of state that drew 
the ranking dignitaries of government and made the front pages of 
— most daily newspapers. Society turned out en masse to see the be 
Betrothal of brilliant Negro couple attended trothal of brainy 40-year- -old Senegal deputy Leopold Se dar Sengho : 
to pretty 23-year- -old Melle Ginette Eboue, daughter of the first Negro 
to govern over a French colony in Africa—the late Felix Eboue. 
. 2 * s v. + . . . r ’ 
h leadin di nitaries of French overnment With France deeply embroiled in a debate over the status of the 
y g g g colonies in its new Constitution, the wedding took on the semblance ‘7 
of a political event and every foremost party and politician was repre ; 
sented at the impressive wedding in a Paris suburb. France’s Presi 
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Biggest French daily, France-Soir, ran a front page 


picture and story on the Eboue-Senghor marriage on front page along with an article by Leon Blum on and long story on its front page along with stories on 
along with photo of Queen Elizabeth of Britain the new French Constitution, the new Constitution and U. S. maritime strike. 
a a a z= » a ¢& a & as ee é B ¢ 2 





Socialist daily, Le Populaire, featured wedding photo 








Resistance daily, Combat, published wedding picture 
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Leaving church, the couple is surrounded by ph ‘tographers ind 


ewsreel 


men, 


outside the church was he ld ba | bs vendarm s 


> CH wd 


nt Georges Bidault sent his wife and General Charles De Gaulle 


chief of staff. There were more members of the Constituent As- 


sembly present than at some regular sessions of the Chamber. 


Deputy Senghor, one of 14 Negroes in the Assembly, is called the 
Father of the Constitution” in France because of his role in editing 
ind drafting the document approved by the voters in a recent election. 
Born in Senegal, he is author of three books of poetry, won a fellow- 
hip at the University of Paris, was a prisoner of the Nazis during the 
var. He is an expert on the French language, once proved in the 
Assembly that a law proposed by the Minister of Education was writ- 
ten in bad French. The incident was picked up by papers with relish. 

Paris was quick to recognize his ability and at his marriage highest 
state officials turned out to make a reality of Section I, Article I of the 
Constitution which reads: “All men are born and remain free and 


equal before the law.” 





Congratulations are offered the bride by Mme. Georges Bidault, wife of the presi- 
dent of the French republic and foreign minister. 


Groom (in background ) and 


the bride’s mother (right) look on approvingly. 


Bride Melle 


working 


dusty files as surroundings, their friendship quickly developed into roma: 


Toast to the couple is drunk by the bride’s mother, Madame Eboue, who is 


assembly deputy from Guadeloupe; General Legentilhomme, military. governor 


as attaché 


Ginette 


I boue 
to the 


met 
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future 
Minister of Colonies after 


of Paris; and M. Luizet, Paris police chief, 


husbar 
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THE SCHOOLMARM WHR id 


ITTLE more than a year ago, lithe a1 

tered Katherine Dunham turned sx 
marm. Just around the corner from | 
way’s Paramount Theater, the famous d 
opened classrooms for more than 200 stu 
anxious to learn Miss D.’s version of the 

This winter, on stages across the natior 
later in Europe, audiences will witnes: 
results of education a la Dunham in a 
dance revue, Bal Negre. Hailed as the 
Dunham show to date, Bal Negre again proves 
that schoolmarm Dunham has done more for 
leg art than any other artist since George Petty 
created his famous chemise-draped girl in 
Esquire. 

Bal Negre, like other Dunham revues, is a 
clever combination of art and sex featuring 
genuine Caribbean primitive and folk dances 
done with sensual grinds and bumps that 
caused one critic to write about an earlie 
show, “I thought I heard the scenery sizzle.” 
Unlike other Dunham productions, however, 
this torrid leg show was born in a schoolroom. 
Ever since the ill-fated Carib Song closed, her 
troupe has been keeping limber and working 
on dances for new production, either as teach- 
ers or students at the Dunham School of 
Dance. Seven in the cast, like 18-year-old 
Eartha Kitt from Columbia, S. C., have come 
right out of classes to win a spot in the Dun- 
ham group. 

Coming as it has out of a schoolhouse, Bal 
Negre’s rave reviews from critics in the half- 
dozen cities where it has played are especially 
gratifying. Members of the troupe are signed 
for a two-year stretch which will include a 
tour to South America and Europe. 

But those who read descriptions like “bawdy, 
sexy,” in the drama editors’ notices are bound 
to find the Dunham school surprising. There,’ 
on a very high plane, theater and anthropol- 
ogy vie for the students’ attention and the 
fluid-hipped Dunham troupe is right in with 
the rest of the students, learning everything 
from French to speech, from anthropology t 
playwriting. 
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Their boss believes that “the time in be- 
tween productions can become the most crea- 
tive periods for a permanent company such as 
mine.” And permanent it is; when the troup 
is not on tour it is paid anyway, and onl 
those who want even more money stray t 
Broadway choruses like Show Boat. 


Not that Katherine Dunham has renege« 
on the tropical rite-dances which have brought 
her her greatest fame to date. On the con 
trary, the most popular class is Dunham Tech 
nique, a mixture of what she learned in th: 
West Indies from socio-anthropological studies 
of primitive peoples, plus bits of every tech- 


lady whose pulsating dances and bared midrifi 
draws tremendous audiences to her revues, 


« Katherine Dunham, the dancer, is an exotic young 
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from Martha Graham's to that of the 
ial Russian ballet. 
thor of a new book Journey to Ac- 
ng (Holt), choreographer for Philip 
's Windy City, a huge success in tele- 
featured star of ‘a Decca West Indian 
1, Katherine Dunham had a big year in 
topped ++ off with Bal Negre. In 1945 
halked up the lead in Carib Song with 
Long, a set of dances for the Copacabana 
t club, and the opening of the Dunham 
l. Before that the story is already well- 
n—two Rosenwald fellowships to study in 

Caribbean, Pins and Needles, Cabin in the 

radio, concerts, Tropical Revue. 

Whether this last was art or not is still de- 

ted over many a critic’s beer. Some’ gave 

trained praise for authenticity, as the New 
rk Herald Tribune’s “careful, intelligent and 
lsome”; many others echoed the New York 
es critic, “Sex is doing all right in the 

I bbean.” 

\fiss Dunham, w ide-eyed but publicity -wise, 

t by and let them stew. The opposition 

ised its eyebrows—ladies wearing only stilts 
ind panties beneath their sheer black Zombie 
costumes were surely decorative, but after all, 
the public's morals! Dunham supporters just 
smiled. Folks do wiggle in the relatively less 

hibited Caribbean, but authentic or not, 
America seemed to want more of it. 

Her tour this spring should please both 
factions. Bal Negre combines classical ballet, 
West Indian rituals and what Variety terms 
“emphasis on sex.” The new ballet trend in- 
dicates that Katherine Dunham is too wise to 
let a public tire of her or to permit herself to be 
stereotyped in the mind of the dance world. 
She is a maturing artist in a dynamic art form, 
not merely an exotic specialty dancer. 

Although the troupe is all-Negro at present, 
there are five whites in the experimental group 
which Miss Dunham has groomed for profes- 
sional dancing, and she has long been consid- 
ering a mixed troupe. Putting the truth ahead 
of selfish racial interests, she exploded one 
stereotype when she said, “There is the old 
story of Negroes having more rhythm than 
white people. I have not found that true.” 

Critics of the school’s interracial set-up are 
liable to find Katherine Dunham half amused, 
half bored, when they mention the bugaboo 
of intermarriage. She is married to John Pratt, 
well-known white member of the troupe. He 
designs all the props, backdrops and cos- 
tumes, in addition to hunting up exotic fabrics 
for them. He was an Army Secret Service 
man, had duties in Germany the nature of 
which not even his wife knows. After several 
months of civilian life at their home, 57 Park 
Avenue, he left with the touring troupe. 


Katherine Dunham, the schoolmarm, is a prim, con- 
servative woman intent on teaching her pupils 
the authentic dances of the Caribbean. 
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DUNHAM SCHOOL STILL I THE HOLE 


ON-ARTISTS in America tend to spell 
$UCCE$$ with three dollar signs, but 
financially the golden K.D. is still in the 
hole, despite $255 students. Some 20 of 
these are of her troupe, and therefore tui- 
tion-free, and a large percentage have 
more talent than wallet. 

Dunham School elevator-boys and girls 
invariably look somewhat familiar, for this 
job, like many others, is done by scholar- 
ship students, often young members of 
the experimental group. 

School’s most colorful spot is the ward- 
robe-room, where blonde Lena Belloc 
gives first aid to popped buttons and 
wrenched zippers, all-too-frequent mis- 
haps in the vigorous primitive dances. 
Lena, surrounded by four wall-long racks 
bursting with gaudy cotton skirts, som- 
breros, midriffs and white panties, admits 


Papa Augustin’s percussion classes are very popular in school. 


that she is a dancer too, but a student of 
Hanya Holm, not Dunham. A popular 
room for relaxing, the long tables are 
often full of sprawling students, some of 
whom are working out their scholarships 
by washing and sewing costumes. 

Even Papa Augustin’s palmettoed 
sanctum is not free from the overflow 
of exotic headdresses and stilts which 
testify to the footlight-life of the Dunham 
dancers. Papa, a straw-hatted, denim- 
garbed Haitian, holds forth on at least 
eight types of primitive drums, one dou- 
ble-barrelled like two buckets, one bar- 
rel-shaped, another long and waist-high, 
surrounded with wooden spokes. His 
students range from the businessman- 
father of a dancer to a small boy. Most 
skillful is a popeyed matron who has 
skirt-trouble straddling her drum and 


keeps her hat on throughout the whole 
primeval experience. 
Sylvia Fort, 


teaches most school classes. Lack- 


supervising director, 
ing Dunham’s flirtatious beauty, she has 
an indescribable grace and a fund of 
patience, especially when trying to help 
a tiny leg over the 2% foot practice bar 
in the library or in kidding a stocky busi- 
ness-girl to try, just try touching her left 
toe with her right hand without bending 
her knees! 

Most of the children, in whose train- 
ing the school specializes, are just kids, 
and for the most part are not even of 
theatrical parentage. An encouraging 
note is that while the whites in the entire 
school body of 225 are only 20 per cent, 
the small children are about half and 


half. 
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ATHERINE DUONHAM possesses woman's 


rarest blessing: a brain pan hitting on all 
cylinders, fronted by a charming face and a 
perfectly coordinated body which make the 


mentally under-endowed forget her 


intellect- 
ual superiority and focus on her grace. 
\ multiple plit 


from this double endowment. 


resulted 
Older protes- 


sors at the august University of Chicago re- 


pe rsonality has 


call a diligent student who easily won their 
Ph.B. and M.A., after working her way through 


college by teaching dance in an unheated 





Child Katherine was straightforward young miss addicted to huge hairbows and 


barefoot dancing. Brother Albert, a Harvard graduate, is now a doctor, teaching 
at Howard University in Washington. 
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Rara Tonga is dance elaboration of Melanesian folk 
le gend best known for sequence in which 


1d turns hus! 


amorous 


yand of Chosen Woman into snake. 


barn. Rosenwald committee-members 


still 
chuckle at the gasps emitted when Dunham, 
| 


instead of verbalizing her plan of study, 


stripped off her clothes and danced her “ex- 
planation’ ir’ rehearsal tights. 

Haitians knew her as a plucky youngster 
who lived as one of them. 


Re saw “K. Dunham” tacked on 


to anthropological dissertations in learned jour- 


ade rs W ho 
nals, and men-about-town who marvelled at 
“K. Dunn's” Caribbean sketches in Esquire 
had no idea that they came from the swivel- 
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Whirl reveals animation and grace as well as go 4 
legs and ruffled panties. This dance begins in t 
caded costume, ends in petticoat. 
hipped queen of le jazz tropique. 
Her troupe sees her most often, and knows : 
her best, as an invariably gentle-voiced wom- 
an, characteristically nursing one bare foot in 
her lap, patiently beating time on a copper 
gong. Seeing ker rush to midnight hairdress- 
ing appointments they marvel that a woman of 
86 can handle recordings, teaching, writing 
television, rehearsals, and nevertheless face 
audiences nightly with beauty and zest. But 
she’s still bringing down the house wherever 
Bal Negre plays. 
2 
* 
, 
; 
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Grownup Katherine wears gaudy gowns like this on stage, produces audible won- 
derings, “How does it stay up?” Dunham took every curtain call in Tropical Revue 


in different costume, a gag which made audiences marvel. 
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i 18 YEARS doorman Robert Alexander 

sby helped Gold Coast and Hollywood 

s out of their sleek Cadillacs into Chi- 

lavish Ambassador Hotel and always 

d their expensive furs. Six years ago, 

y decided to quit eyeing fur coats and 
iising them. 

qa 10-acre farm near Michigan’s Lake 

Paw, he began a mink ranch. He pur- 

| three brown (Yukon) Mink mothers- 

be for $150. Today his flock numbers 200 

| he has become one of the few Negro fur 

ders in the nation. 

Few men have the courage to start a new 

at the age of 46, even when, like Crosby, 
they are bored to death and have little to lose. 
But today 52-year-old “R.A.” regrets only that 

did not start his mink ranch years ago. “It's 
, wonderful life. Whenever I feel like knock- 

s off, I just feed the minks and go fishing in 
the Paw Paw River!” 

Trade magazines and a mink-minded 
nephew, Clyde Brown, interested Crosby in 
the furry four-footed gold mines. But even 
after purchasing the first mink, he cautiously 
stayed on for two years at the Ambassador 
Pump Room entrance, commuting on his days 
off to Hartford, Michigan, his present home, 





Sign welcomes summer vacationers from all over U. S. Crosby stands before guest 
cottage which was a fruit stand before he moved it back from Route 12, partitioned 
it into accommodations for six. Farmhouse has room for 12 more, 





to see how his mink family was progressing 
under his nephew's guidance. 

When his first three females produced 16 
kits, mink-ranching looked pretty good to him, 
and when the third generation numbered 45, 
he left Chicago for good. 

Having embarked thus far on a venture 
which his best friends thought a little insane, 
he decided to gO completely exotic by special- 
izing in platinum mink. The first platinum 
coat in America had just dazzled New York 
fashion copywriters into adjectival ecstacies 
and frightened husbands who examined its 
$18,000 price tag. Few platinums had been 
bred, the market for the blue fur was sky- 
high, and the female public just waking up to 
its beauty. Crosby put down $350 for a male 
with the highly desirable short-napped plat- 
inum fur, and began to mate him with his most 
productive Yukon females. 

“I was used to buying $50 mink, and this fel- 
low seemed so darned expensive that I named 
him Marshall Field. 
actually a bargain, for platinum breeders were 
selling for $600.” 

“Marshall” produced only one blue kit; his 


I know now that he was 


other offspring were half-breeds with the 
dominant dark strain showing. However, all 


of them carried the recessive blue gene, and 
from them descended all of the full-bred plat- 
Marshall's” 
day. This year his patience and Mendelian 


inums Crosby has raised since 


computations were rewarded by the appear- 
ance in the nests of 126 blunt-faced, hairless 
kits, of which 34 were platinums. Platinum 
pelts are still rare enough to bring up to $300. 

Yukon pelts, which comprise the most fa- 
miliar mink coats, still form half of Crosby's 
While they bring from $45 to 
$190, they present less of a breeding problem, 


yearly crop.” 


and there is always a good market for them. 
This February Crosby will market 100 pelts 
through the American Fur Association to New 
York and make a tidy sum. This is the first 
year that Crosby’s books showed a real profit; 
the work has gone slowly, and he admits that 
he has sometimes been discouraged. Much of 
his funds had to be turned back into buying 
food for the minks and building more pens for 
an expanding flock. Some of his meat-short- 
age and spoilage worries and expenses have 
been eliminated by the Michigan Fur Breed- 
ers Cooperative, which serves members from 
its own horse slaughter house and freezer. 
Mink diet is a rank, raw reddish preparation 


of odoriferous horsemeat and whitefish. 





Neckplece of Crosby mink, her husband’s gift, is closest Anna Lou Crosby has come 
to owning a mink coat. She wears it to socials at local Baptist Church, occasionally 
to services at Chicago’s Pilgrim Baptist Church. 


Continued on Next Page 19 
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Minklets are called kits, measure as long as one’s littl ( 
two weeks old. Nervous mothers try to eat their young. They are b 


ae MONTH finds R. A. (¢ rosby and mink 


ranchers all over the country peering at the 


snowy tags attached to the breeders’ cages 
and tentatively scribbling down possible mat- 


ings on genetic charts which, to the outsider, 


seem as complex as a set of football play S. 
ARE SNOBS “ict stecsat tt 
dt 


ing mating-time on a mink ranch. Crosby 


must consider family trees and production 

rates. The ability to bring forth large litters 

EVEN IN LOVE is hereditary and much ancestor-study is re- 
quired to breed kits which will show the re- 


cessive platinum characteristic. Originally 


pan 


At feeding time Crosby spoons out half a pound of raw horse meat and whitefish, 
which 200 inmates guzzle with fierce contentment, affording ranch its only quiet 


moment of the day 


20 


At night mink burrow in excelsior-filled boxes, 


ewe 


good litters number 14 kits, but some mothers produce only two. Fur doesn’t grow until they 
in March, eat and grow sleek until November, when they are gassed, pe Ited and sold. 


the blue grey color was a mutant (or “freak 
of nature”) discovered occasionally by wild 
mink trappers, who were powerless to breed 
more platinum kits because of their ignoranc« 
of Mendel’s law of heredity. 

Crosby knows how to breed “pure reces- 
sives’; his only problem is how to get enough. 

This year he has retained 55 females, which 
he hopes will be veritable Mama Dionnes, and 
i3 males. The males he trades every two 
years with another rancher, in order to avoid 
weakening the stock by too much inbreeding. 

Unfortunately, minks are irritable even in 





Popeye, half chow and half police, is trusted watchdog. Once five mink skipped 
their cages, but onl: one managed to burrow unde the wire fence and escape the 
vigilance of Popeye, who seemingly never stops eyeing the mink yard. 
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Escaped silver blue platinum is not approached until Crosby 


1 bite -proot leather gloves, oilsk ipron long-handled net 


las equippe d himself Captured mink exhibits four sabre 


for five minutes betore his wife pric d jaws open 


sharp teeth. Once mink bit into 


if he IS ¢ xtremely | cky this spring, rosby 


ve, and, furthermore, some of the females cage pring 


Crosby figures that it must re ally have 


ave profited little by their owners experi 
neces with Hartford’s racial amity. Some re- 
fuse to produce little mink with males of their 
own color, and others are equally determined 
But when 


these domestic problems have finally been 


to snub lighter or darker males. 


smoothed out in March, Crosby has nothing 
much to do but feed the mink and let them 
race around in their snowy cages until May. 
This, of course, is barring such incidents as 
the time a wild mink came up from Lake Paw 


Paw and wriggled his way into a lady mink’s 


been love to make the romantic squatter fore- 
go his freedom 

Wild mink, incidentally, abound around 
North American lakes and rivers. They make 
their nests in the banks, and swim and dive 
with the facility and gusto of ducks. While 
wild mink are highly prized by one school of 
mink buyers who appreciate their strength and 
hardiness, ( rosby says that domestic mink are 
darker. 


criterion in brown mink. 


This, however, is no longer the sole 
In 1946 many new 


colors such as Amber, Cocomalt were sold. 


will find 14 kits in some of the nests. 


litters will likely average closer to six, and some 


But the 
mothers produce only two. 1945 was his most 
discouraging year, Crosby recalls, when 24 
mothers produc ed only 48 kits 

The kits, furless, mouse-like mewlers no 
bigger than one’s little finger at birth, will live 
to the ripe old age of eight months barring 
possible outbursts of maternal temperament, 
which leads to a mother-daughter cannibalism. 


But Crosby says only jittery mothers eat their 


young, and his mink have little to upset them 


oo jaan 
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“Gas chamber” (wooden box connected to car’s exhaust pipe) is mink’s last recol- 


Pelt, turned inside out, is scraped with sharp-edged stick, mounted on rounded pole 
lection of this world. Some ranchers snap animals’ heads to break necks, 


in workshop overlooking mink yard. Heads are left on for use in neckpieces 


Continued on Next Page 21 
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N HIS 18 years as a doorman, Robert Cro 
never glanced at the financial pages, 
did not even follow the economic doings 
Congress with his current avidity. Today + 
economic state of the nation has become 


primary concern, for he says that a depress; 
hits everyone, and that few things are | 
essential to hungry women than mink. 


Against the day when rich men lose th: 
mink incomes and rich men’s darlings the 
mink appetites, he has done two things. H 
has written to his Congressman often to vot; 
for bills which will keep the country’s econon 
at full production, and he has made use of 
his early farm training to raise a crop each 
summer. 

The unwrinkled, smiling assurance of th: 
Crosbys comes from the knowledge that thei 


Rabbits and corn are two of side interests of the Crosbys to assure them of plenty even if the bottom should ever freezer and preserve-closet contain provender 


yp out of the mink market. Summer guests at farm also add to their income. She is from Rogersville, he 


ee ei against the day when the public may not feel 
7 like spending $18,000 on platinum mink coats 
In addition to the fruit and vegetables which 
they raise, they have three cows, a calf, a flock 
of ducks, and four productive rabbits to sup- 
ply them with food. 

The ducks splash in a small pond right out- 
side the mink yard, which may contribute to 
the frantic and frustrated activity of the 
animals. For actually the mink for which 
people pay so much are only a kind of pole- 
cat, and the chicken-wire separating them 
from all that “poultry on the hoof” must be 
an added incentive to escape from an exist- 
ence which at best will end up as a shoulder- 
drape for some lovely. 

“Crosby's” is a now-famed summer resort, 
despite its very modest attractions and quiet 
atmosphere. The unostentatious little farm- 
house, resting on Route 12 under an oak tree, 
is the goal of twice as many vacationers a; 
the Crosbys have room for. Those who do 
obtain admission to the little farm go home 
talking about fishing in Paw Paw River, long 
hikes, much rest and quiet, and Mrs. Crosby’s 
renowned cooking. 

The spacious accommodations of the Cros- 
bys’ farmhouse have been stretched by the 
conversion of a fruit-stand which, moved back 
from the road, decorated and partitioned into 
bedrooms and a livingroom, has become a 
guest-cottage for six. As they have many 
more demands for reservations than they can 
accept, the Crosbys are choosy about their 
guests. “We don’t take heavy drinkers and 
we don’t stand for these fellows who pretend 
their girls are their wives,” says Mr. Crosby. 

To the girl who wears it and to most of the 
girls who'd like to wear it, mink is the stuff 
of which dreams are made. But to Anna Lou 
Crosby, it is the source of headaches as well 
as income. For minks and skunks are so 
closely related that on a dark night, when the 
wind is right, it is difficult to tell them apart. 
Her husband’s work-clothes are always redo- 
lent of mink and théir tangy diet, and in pelt- 
ing time they are really so ripe that she is 
hard put to know where to hang them. 
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80 of Crosby's Yukon minks go inte a) 
full-length coat. This style modeled by, 


Jacqueline Lopez and created by Rosin. 
Starr has a $5,000 price tag. , ; 
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Club 65 bar is jammed with customers Saturday nights 


terrace below 


, 


: 


Bar serves a king-size glass of beer for a dime and an extra-generous Manhattan cocktail for 35 cents. An outdoor 
with a view of the East River and Brooklyn Bridge serves those who don’t dance to fast music and the more romantic couples searching for moonlight. 


CLUB 69 


N.Y. labor night spot features global good 


O DOUBT about it Rudyard Kipling 
N would be awfully confused at Club 65. 
For not only do East and West meet at the 
establishment; North and South also are pres- 
ent, with all four having one global good time. 

Club 65 is the extraordinary New York night 
spot where patrons representing all parts of the 
globe gather for pleasure without prejudice. 
Intermingling there every weekend is a ver- 
itable cross-section of the world’s races 
Negroes, Jews, Catholic and Protestant Gen- 
tiles, Chinese, Mohammedans and about any 
other classification that there is. 

For just that purpose—providing democratic 
diversion for working folk of all races—this 
interracial mecca was founded two years ago 
by the 16,000 members of Local 65 of the 
CIO Wholesale and Warehouse Workers 
Union. In a year’s time, after starting as an 
ordinary lounge with a beer and sandwich 
counter, it had swollen to its present $45,000 
proportions. 

Swankily attractive and comfortable, the 
modish labor rendezvous occupies the two 
spacious top floors of the 1l-story building 
purchased for $500,000 by Local 65 in down- 
town Manhattan. One floor is devoted mainly 
to a bar and lounge rivaling the smartest in 


ime for all races 


modernistic bistros. The upper floor is mon- 
opolized by the colorful “Penthouse Ballroom,” 
around which runs an aerial terrace overlook- 
ing such local landmarks as Wanamaker’s, 
Cooper Union, a stretch of lower Broadway. 

In promoting interracial democracy, Club 
65 went the whole hog. Take the racial mix- 
ture of the house staff. On entering the club 
the visitor's admission ticket may be issued 
by a cashier of Yankee ancestry; his hat 
checked by a Russo-American; his refresh- 
ments served by a waiter of Spanish extrac- 
tion; his music played by a cosmopolitan 
aggregation led by a Negro and whose vocal- 
ist is Italian. 

Likewise with the entertainment. All phases 
are mixed—white, black, brown, yellow. Ra- 
cial diversity runs from A to Z. 

Finally—and of equally democratic impor- 
tance—the “workingman’s night club” keeps 
its diversions within budgetary reach of the 
common wage-earner. The visitor pays a 
popular admission fee and, for the rest of the 
evening, spends as little as he chooses—even 
nothing. Food and drink follow normal prices 
rather than night clab inflation. A financial 
hangover is thus a matter of effort. 


Every month Club 65 attracts 30,000 patrons. 
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Soft lighting features streamlined bar. Club 65 waiters 
| even the hat check girl refuse to accept tips. 


Bookshop is a novelty for a night club but Club 65 cus- 


tomers are not the usual leg-ogling, bald-pated variety. 


UNION MEMBERS PROVIDE OWN ENTERTAINMENT 


EHIND Club 65’s venture in democratic recre- 
ation are two guiding principles, declares Ar- 
thur Osman, president and a founding member 


of Local 65, sponsor of the “workingman’s night 
1 


C ub.” 

Readily the young but veteran labor leader de- 
fined them as “a conviction that the job of the trade 
union, as well as obtaining contracts for its mem- 
bers, is to provide them with the two other require- 
ments for dignified living—democratic education 
and wholesome recreation; and a conviction that, 
given democratic opportunity to do so, all races 
can work and play together and like it.” 

Osman’s testament seems well supported by the 
facts. For, in both the general membership and 
the executive branch, Local 65 has a multitude of 
racial strains. Negroes hold many of the key 
positions. 

Manager of Club 65 is slight, quiet, 37-year-old 
Al Bernknopf, who readily admits that he couldn't 
qualify to operate a commercial night club. “After 
all, I have been trained here to pad no checks, to 
force no extra drinks on customers and to have no 
preferred tables for big shots. So—can you imag- 
ine me running a fancy mid-town saloon?” 

Bernknopf says Club 65 is more interested in 
having a customer spend an hour than spend a 
dollar. 

Much of the entertainment at the club is re- 
cruited from the union membership. Entertain- 


ment on a typical Saturday night consists chiefly 


Celebrating a new contract, Revlon Cosmetic employes staged their own show at ¢ lub 65. 
while MC Sol Molofsky provided comedy. Jeanette Wells (left) sang folk songs; Hilda Whitefield (center) did a blues number and Eleanor Eldridge (righ 


of a neighborly revue of singing stenos, curvaceous 
clerks, saxophonic salesmen and tap-dancing truck 
drivers. Members of every hue and shade par- 
ticipate. 

On weekdays, Club 65 is a cafeteria—bright and 
modernly attractive but distinctly not the colorful 
and leisurely Club 65, To serve the greater work- 
aday needs of the membership, the place oper- 
ates as a restaurant and recreation center. Come 
Saturday night this function changes. 

By gaiety time, Director Bernknopf performs 
some hocus-pocus: removable partitions slide out 
of sight; the food counter becomes a bar; the lights 
soften—and Club 65 is Club 65 again. 

When Club 65 first opened and hired as its 
maitre @hotel Fred Manuel, long known to Euro- 
pean royalty as major domo at smart casinos on 
the French Riviera, it ran into a knotty problem. 
Menus like filet of sole a bonne femme and coq 
au vin drew protests from members. One shouted 
at a union meeting, “Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
bill of fare that I can read.” 


and roast beef took their rightful place on the 


Soon hamburgers 


menu, 
Manager Bernknopf’s feelings about Club 65 are 
‘Hello, sucker!’ 


became famous as a greeting to Manhattan night 


summed up: “The expression 


club patrons. But around here, the only time we 


say, ‘Hello, sucker!’ is when we are talking about 


the members who don’t come often.” 
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a bit warm, off come jac kets. 


Organizer Morris Doswell (above right) imitated Bill Kenny of the Ink Spots 
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Britain's monarchs mect several hundred of their colonial subjects at London’s 


victory celebration. 


Chief Sir ] 


King George (above) shakes hands with Lt. Col. Ratu 
ila Sukana, who headed the cont ngent from I ijl, while (be low) 
Queen Elizabe th inspects the troops from Mauritius. African newspapers pro- 


sted when sequences showing colonial units were reported cut out of the 


official film made of the parade. 


East African troops who marched in the Victory Parade are inspected by Queen Elizabeth 
British East Africa embraces Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and Zanzibar with a total pop- 
ulation of 7,900,000. 


THE KING AND QUEEN 
MEET THE COLONIALS 


REAT BRITAIN’S King and Queen rule some 480,000,000 colored colonial 

subjects but few of these benighted millions have ever seen their mon- 
archs. Moreover, most of these peoples if asked in a quiz contest for the 
names of the highest dignitaries in the Empire, would flunk hands down. 

The only chance most colonial subjects have of seeing the British Royal 
Family is to go to England where the King and Queen live. 

There are many areas of Britain’s scattered overseas possessions where 
no English monarch has ever set foot, where the head of the Empire might 
receive a dubious welcome. But in time of war these possessions are usué ally 
called upon to furnish manpower for the mother country. Thus in World 
War I Kenya alone contributed 46,618 dead to the Empire’s war for survival. 

In World War II British colonial troops fought valiantly and well in many 
theaters of war, won a goodly quota of decorations and contributed st: ig- 
gering numbers to the Empire's casualty lists. Recently in a historic display 
of imperial military might, recognition was given to the part colonial troops 
hi id played in de fe ating the Axis. The occasion was a vast Victory Parade 

1 London in which colored colonials figured conspicuously. 

Sia of the 1,400 colonial troops participating in the parade were per- 
sonally inspected by their Majesties King George and Queen Elizabeth at the 
Victory Parade Camp in Kensington Gardens in London. A few were pre- 
sented to the King and Queen, who listened to stories of their valor told 
by white commanding officers, then thanked them for their efforts in defense 
of the Empire. 

To the King and Queen who spend a lot of their time reviewing parades 
and handing out decorations, the presentation was hardly a once-in-a-life- 
time event. But to the men from Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Swaziland, the 
West Indies and Burma, it was an event of high importance. They had seen 
and met their monarchs. 

Highest ranking Negro to march in the Victory Parade was Lieutenant 
M. E. Kawalya Kagwa, who in civilian life is prime minister of Buganda in 
the Uganda Protectorate. He served during the war with the famous 
King’s African Rifles in East Africa. 

Present, too were less distinguished heroes from Fiji and Kenya, Malta and 
Jamaica, who had won decorations for heroism on the field of battle. These 
colored fighting men of the Empire were warmly cheered by the millions 
who lined the route of the parade from Buckingham Palace to Trafalgar 
Square. But the cheers of the huge throngs paled’ beside the climax of the 
Victory celebration: a close-up view and-a personal introduction to the 
King and Queen. 
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“John Henry was big, John Henry was strong. He was four foot wide and twelve foot long,’ 


i} a 
& 


’ sings the Luvenia Nash Chorus in the movie John Henry. The words are based 


on Alan Lomax’s Folk Music. Verse continues: “He had muscles of steel, voice like Gabriel's horn, an’ he was fixin’ to work, minute he was born.” 


JOHN HENRY 


New movie tells of legendary 
hero with puppets and poetry 


HEN Hollywood Puppetoon producer 

George Pal heard a radio dramatization of 
John Henry, the legendary Negro worker-hero, 
it impressed him as “the most colorful and in- 
triguing story in American folklore history.” 
He decided it had to live on film. Result is his 
7-minute technicolor John Henry and the Inky 
Poo, which packs so many firsts into its brief 


screen life that it is sure of international dis- 
tinction, even though its stars are only puppets. 

It is the first film that deals with Negro folk- 
Miracle of 
miracles, it is that rarest of Hollywood prod- 
ucts that has no Negro stereotypes, but rather 


lore, that has a Negro as its hero. 


treats the’ Negro with dignity, imagination, 
poetry and love. 


Continued on Next Page 27 
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ngine with its mighty wheel. He knew this was his callin’—railroad tracks was his 
railroad bought an engine that could do the work of ten, the Inky Poo. 


“The sun was a-blazin’ from the sky of blue, 


on the day John Henry met the Inky 


Poo.” He was the only man who could drive steel with two 30-lb. hammers. 





By. FAITHFULLY FOLLOWS 
/OLK LEGEND OF JOHN HENRY 


EAUTIFUL cast of clear-eyed puppets act out with lyrical simplicity 
the famous story of John Henry’s fight to prove that “—ain’t no machine 
can beataman...” 
e film, distributed by Paramount Pictures, opens on a storm-whipped 
k on a river bank in the Deep South with the Luvenia Nash Chorus 
g a specially written version of the old ballad “John Henry,” and Rex 
im, the narrator, whispering: 


The whistles was blowin’ on the heels of the storm, 

The night was dark-clouded and the weather was warm, 
The tree-tops was huddled together in the night, 

And the wind whispered—like a scared wind might. 

It was 48 hours from evew till morn, 

On that black night—when John Henry was born! 


eho air ite RG i kA tr 


The film follows the 19th Century American legend faithfully, showing 
n towering over his fellow workers, driving steel on the railroad, swing- 

30-pound hammers, one in each hand! Then the dread Inky Poo, the 
ge steel-driving machine, looms over the brow of the hill, driving spikes 

.dily—a deadly threat to all railroad workers. 

But John Henry believes there ain’t a machine made can beat a man and 

\ims to prove it—in a contest against the Inky Poo! 

\s the film colorfully shows, John Henry drove his heart out, laying 15 
vards of steel to the Inky Poo’s 9. But he collapsed at the finish line, dead 
fa bursted heart... 

[he last scene is simple and poetic, more appealing than many a flesh- 
ind-blood feature. A heavy rain is falling on a mass of black umbrellas as 
crowds of mourners gather around John Henry’s grave, with its two crossed 
hammers. The white-haired puppet preacher lifts his head and speaks this 
eulogy: “Now you know ... an’ I know . . . history has a way of makin’ 
big men bigger—and strong men stronger. An’ even if John Henry wasn't 
is big, as the stories say he was big . . . He was still a mighty man. Build- 
in’ a country—John Henry. American workingman . . . livin’ in the hearts 
of men... Forever-an’ a day...” 

Death of John Henry climaxes contest. Chorus sings: “He picked up his hammers and 


laid em down. And he never got up from the cold, cold ground.” 
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Small-lens camera moves in to shoot John Henry talking to hi 


he was born. Note size of puppet in relation to cameraman’s 


On set, John Henry sits on a hill for the camera. Some 12,000 frames such as this 


one must be set up for 7-minute short. Movements are changed by hand. 





s mother right after 
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Dreaded Inky Poo, the steel-driving machine, is made by hand. 
“An engine that could hammer, while the steel sparks flew.” 





John Henry calls it: 


Luvenia Nash Singers did all the music for the picture, singing hymns and chant ing 
famous songs about John Henry. No instrumental music is used, only the chorus, 


LITTLE JASPER SERIES DRAWS 
PROTEST FROM NEGRO GROUPS © 


EORGE PAL was the first man in the world making technicolor 

movies with puppets. Six years ago, his first movie carried th 
trademark Puppetoon and combined the puppet and the cartoon into 
a new motion picture medium. Brought to this country in 1939 by 
Paramount Pictures, Hungarian-born Pal was installed in a private 
studio in Hollywood. Here with the aid of fifty craftsmen he has 
created such shorts as Tulips Shall Grow Again, Wilbur The Lion and 
the controversial Little Jasper pictures. 

Pal’s best known Puppetoons are the Jasper series. Jasper, a Negro 
boy with a wide, white mouth, romps and scurries through adventurous 
tales like Jasper and the Watermelons, Jasper’s Close Shave, Jasper and 
the Haunted House, Jasper and William Tell. 

While Pal says, “L ittle Jasper is the Huckleberry Finn of American 
folklore in my opinion,” his Puppetoons have been criticized by Negro 
and white newspapers, organizations, and notables as perpetuating the 
myth of Negro shiftlessness, fear, and childishness. 

Pal himself is unable to understand this criticism. He “doesn’t want 
to hurt anyone, especially now.” As a European not raised on race 
prejudice, he takes America for what he finds in it. To him there is 
nothing abusive about a Negro boy who likes to eat watermelons or 
gets scared when he goes past a haunted house. But to American 
Negroes attempting to drown the Uncle Tom myth that Negroes are 
childish, eat nothing but molasses and watermelons and are afraid of 
their own shadow, Jasper is objectionable. 

Pal does not use, as other cartoonists do, white actors that talk “like 
Negroes.” He employs the finest Negro talent available. 

Most objection to the Little Jasper series is directed against Professor 
Scarecrow and his friend Black Crow, who talk in Amos ’N’ Andy dia- 
logue. Pal recently took them out of the Jasper pictures but some 
white audiences objected. 

In making Puppetoons, a series of solid figures (each one represen! 
ing the different stages of a particular action) are photographed 
sequence. There are hundreds of models of the same puppet in differ- 
ent positions. When Jasper walks, for instance, possibly twenty-four 
puppets in different walking stages are photographed separately. Wh 
flashed onto the screen, the separate Jaspers blend into one image. 
For closeups, large heads are made. If the script calls for a wink or 
smile, ten to fifteen heads might be used in series depending on tl 
speed desired. But large or small, ali heads, all bodies, and all par' 


must match each other perfectly so that the illusion of reality an 
movement holds. 
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Duke Ellington and George Pal talk over one of the sequences in the new Puppetoon production, Date With Duke. Pal is planning to do a puppet History of Jazz. He is a 


rchitect who turned to animated puppets and opene d a studio in Eindhoven, Holland. His first puppet actors were cigarettes 


N WEST George Pal project is a series of 
horts featuring top-ranking Negro musi- 
playing duets with Little Jasper. 

First features Duke Ellington in Date With 
ke, an elaborate Technicolor film combin- 
humans and puppets on the screen for the 
t time. In this movie Ellington’s Perfume 
will be introduced to movie lovers. It 


will be performed by an all-puppet crew but 


actually recorded by the Duke’s own men. 


Little Jasper has the pop-eyed, big-mouthed stereotypes of most movie cartoons. 
Ghosts and watermelons have been featured in several of the Jasper shorts. 


Ellington will be seen as conductor and piano 
soloist. 


It was the novel aspect of the film that in- 


duced the Duke to accept Pal’s invitation to 


star in the first of a series for which Louis Arm- 
strong and Woody Herman are also already 


booked. Herman’s film will be titled Rhap- 
sody in Wood and will tell the story of the 
birth of his clarinet from the limb of an ebony 


tree. Woody's theme, Blue Flame, will be in- 


cluded in the score. 


A 


Andy braggart pattern. 


Pal hopes to keep a loose balance between 
but there 
This will be 
the first time popular tunes have been inter- 
than by 


Pal’s method 


fiction and fantasy in the new films 
is no limit to what can be done. 
preted visually on the screen othe 
Disney's cartoon type produc ts. 
of photographing puppet and human simul- 
taneously is a secret 

Date With Duke will be released this month, 
in time to compete for the 1946 Academy 


Awards. 


Professor Scarecrow and Black Crow speak in Negro dialect, follow the Amos ’N’ 


Recently they have been omitted from some Jaspe r shorts 
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Tougaloo’s 500-acre campus and woodland ex-plantation was bought through Freedman’s Bureau by American Missionary Association in 1869. Valued at $25,000, it devotes a 
| large part of its land to farming, raises most of its food. Name comes from Indian Tuckaluk, meaning “between two brooks.” College is situated between two creeks. 

i : 

, 8 4 
H N THE educational wilderness of Dixie, most small Negro colleges are tion | 
i more than just isolated way-stations. To a degree unbelievable to | Undi 
i Northerners, colored schools are the center of Negro life for miles , 4 slave 
around. 13 sp 
. ] Typical is Tougaloo College, the only private college for Negroes for n 
if in the entire state of Mississippi. p walt: 
Vb | Visitors who step off the Illinois Central Railroad platform in the B So 
j city of Tougaloo (population 19) and see hens scratching in the dirt S insis 
| road before a few patchy buildings are totally unprepared for the i thee 
i beautiful college which stands in the clearing at the end of 500 yards ; his e 
of tree-lined road. Here sharecroppers from all of Madison County hous 
rt find care for their minds, bodies and spirits in Tougaloo’s library, hos- | Mck 
! pital and church. Not only does Tougaloo offer college courses but : Hi 
elementary, high school and teacher training schools for 575 students. @ the. 
Tougaloo occupies its place as a community center not through 3 pays 
choice but because no one else has assumed the cradle-to-grave re- i its ¢ 
sponsibility which the state of Mississippi has ducked. True, the 190 4 inste 
- students in the primary school have been given three teachers who get 5 beer 
the munificent sum of $52 a month for six months to raise knowledge 7 Si 
to sixth-grade level. But Madison, like 14 other state counties, re- . 7 ton 
ceives not a cent from the County Board for a Negro high school. So oo 
Tougaloo teaches 140 teen-agers, many of whom go on to college ther 2 
Most beloved and best-known feature of Tougaloo is “The Old Man- : sopl 
| sion,” a romantic antebellum plantation house which escaped Sherman s = Vets 


; Dn eh een ; # march to the sea only because it was so hidden away in the moss-hun¢g g ifirst 
. Aeagge pm h ay giree Sty : : . : ; &g 
woods. Freshmen who run up its wide, curved staircase to President and 








“ _ hi : A » ~ > . . . * . 2 

ot ene ee es Judson Cross’s apartments learn from his historian-wife the sentiment F I 

: ee pe oe a res : : ss : a a ae ium Isai 

Church of nonsectarian Tougaloo was built in 1901, has a fine pipe organ. Student and ironic story of the colle ges be ee salz 
pape r’s informal survey recently revealed that Tougaloo undergraduates like church She tells them of Nathan Body, thé young landowner who woot U 

but favor discontinuing compulsory church attendance, Laura Jiggets, an exacting belle who demanded in true fairy tale trad os 
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“The Old Mansion” students call antebellum plantation house built and then deserted by an embittered lover 
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It now houses the administration offices and, on the second 


President Judson L. Cross and family, State capitol is visible from « upola, which was built to ease a homesick Jac kson bride-to-be. 


BECOMES A COLLEGE 


tion that her wooer build her the fairest house in all Madison County. 


Undismayed by the materialistic tinge on her love, Body directed his 


slaves and convict laborers to build a graceful two-story structure of 


13 spacious, high-ceilinged rooms. It even had a ballroom, with a dais 


for musicians and high, wide windows past which he imagined himself 
waltzing with his exacting bride-to-be. 

Some say that she resented his cruel treatment of his slaves; others 
insist that she yielded to another suitor who promised he would “build 
thee more stately mansions, 0 my soul.” At any rate, Body pocketed 
his engagement ring, locked the bridal mansion, and retired to a small 
house in the rear until the mansion was sold to a Union general named 
McKee. 

He soon wearied of trying to reform the South, and sold it in 1869 to 
the American Missionary Association, which started Tougaloo and still 
pays its salaries and chooses its trustees. This remarkable group, since 
its conception in 1839, has concentrated on practicing Christianity 
instead of verbalizing it. Very real guidance and financial aid have 
been given to over 500 Negro schools and colleges. 

Since the 1920's, when the industrial-training ideal of Negro educa- 
tion began taking the downgrade in favor of liberal arts, more and 
more Tougaloo graduates have become lawyers, doctors, teachers and 
ministers, after graduate work at such exacting centers of intellectual 
sophistication as the University of Chicago, Columbia and Boston Uni- 
versity. Many are now big-city residents, like Irvin C. Mollison, the 
trst Negro federal judge, Illinois State Representative Corneal Davis, 
and Lemuel Foster, first Negro in Macy’s personnel department. 

But Tougaloo is equally proud of Jackson High School Principal 
Isaiah Sanders and others who remain in the South, often on tiny 
salaries, battling with patience and determination to bring light to the 
United States’ most illiterate state. 


BAS ES. 


Railroad's Jim Crow sign greeted Tougaloo’s 125 student and alumni vets when they 
returned from war. President Cross calls racism U.S.’s biggest problem, “chal- 


lenging us to make democracy which we promised the whole world more real.” 


Continued on Next Page 33 
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Physical education training embraces 
been larg 
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relationships, Sport ly female, as girl 


HILE Tougaloo admittedly lags behind 
W other colleges im some respects, it is a 
shining light in the intellectual murk of Mis 
Not satisfied with its B rating from 
the Southern 


sissippl. 


Association, although this is suffi- 


cient to admit its graduates to any school 
demanding the B.A. degree, it is constantly 
striving to improve the quality and quantity 

S I : 


of education for which its students yearly pay 
$450. 

Former President William Trumbull recalls 
the college in 1913 as “virtually an industrial 
high school with a minute college appendix.” 


In 1924 only one degree was granted; today 


Practice housekeeping bungalow was built in 1929 to give girls more workouts and 


less theory in popular home economics major. Courses include housing, dress de- 
PO} } § 


sign, child care, nutrition. 
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Immaculate buildings are kept that way by students, 


Sos Cen — 


rames and modern dance as well as calisthenics. Athletic coaches are also academic professors, which makes for close student-faculty 


> 
‘9 are 


in the liberal arts college. Only five 
full-time teachers staffed the college in 1927; 
today there is a staff of 47, three-fourths Negro, 
which includes 18 college professors, eight 
high school teachers, and six in the elementary 
SC hool. : 

The old library, which a professor said con- 
tained “tons of obsolete theological literature,” 
has been weeded and expanded to 14,800. A 
total of $207,000 is being spent on enlarging 
it, as well as building a new dorm and gym. 

In 1919 students bathed in cold douses of 
cistern water and slept on cornhusk mattresses, 


rushed shivering on winter mornings to dress 


EE 


rmen4tol, Female preponderance is normal for Tougaloo, whose vets say this is its best feature. 


around the corridor stoves. The buildings 
were in bad repair, inadequate for their pur- 
poses, and decorated inside and out with a 
dispiriting reddish-brown paint. Legend now 
says that the AMA got a carload of the paint 
at bargain prices, and for many years other 
AMA schools (presumably including Dillard, 
New Orleans, LeMoyne, Talladega and Tillot- 
son) all wore the same mournful hue, 
Today's new dormitories and classrooms 
would be attractive additions to any campus, 


even if they make no mark as courageous 
architectural departures from traditional col- 
lege buildings. 





Typing, one of nine secretarial courses offere#, makes a student much in demand on 
college paper, Tougazette, when coupled with journalistic ability. Paper's |: 
editorial enthusiasm is over new co-op soda shop, home of tall cokes and juke! 
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Try the NEW Taste-Tempter. .. Calvert Whiskey Collins 
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Typical full page magazine ads featuring Maurice Hunter are these four for whiskey, autos and soap. 
He owns over 2,000 costumes which he uses for his various modeling jobs. 


THE MAN IN THE ADS 


Maurice Hunter pops up on billboards all over U.S. 


HE NEXT TIME you see a Negro’s face on 

a cigarette or whiskey ad, the odds are 1,000 
to 1 that it will be Maurice Hunter. 

A tall, rangy man of 46 whose hair is just be- 
ginning to turn grey, Hunter has appeared in 
thousands of billboards, posters, magazines 
and store windows all over the country. He is 
the most versatile Negro model in the adver- 
tising world, has been called “the world’s most 
photographed Negro.” 

Hunter has been a model since 1918. He 
has posed for so many ads that his clippings 
fill a dozen scrapbooks, three of which are in 
the New York Public Library. He has a good 
working association with the famous John Rob- 
ert Powers Agency. Powers was the first New 
York model agency that put him to work pos- 
ing for liquor ads. The Harry Conover Agency 
also uses Hunter. 

The South African-born dancer who turned 
artist's model has posed for every conceivable 
type of ad. Look at a Coca Cola ad and you'll 
see Hunter as several bemused natives watch- 
ing GIs sipping “cokes.” One month he ap- 


peared in Modern Romances magazine as a hot 
saxophone player; another he was a bass fiddle 
player in a gasoline ad. Most of his poses 
however, are the run-of-the-mill butlers, chauf- 
feurs and Pullman porters. 

Despite his virtual monopoly on the Negro 
model business and his constant appearance in 
millions of copies of magazines and newspa- 
pers, Hunter claims he does not make too 
much from his work. “Twenty-five dollars 
was the most money I ever got for one job,” he 
says. “That was fora whiskey ad and J had to 
pose all day.” 

At the New York World’s Fair, an eight-foot 
poster of him in a white jacket and an at- 
tendant’s cap was featured in front of “Rail- 
roads on Parade.” But he was paid only $5 
for that job. 

Because of the low financial return, Hunter 
would like to leave the model business after 
28 years. He wants to break into the movies 
and put to use his remarkable ability to change 
his facial expression from hatred to fear in 
five seconds flat. 


Continued on Mext Page 
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Assignment for day's work is picked up by Hunter 
it the Society of Models, which gets 10% of fee. 


PERFECT PHYSIQUE MAKES HIM A 


ORN in Darby, South Africa, the son of a 

Zulu chieftain, Maurice Hunter was 
adopted by a missionary at the age of six. 
The missionarys name was Maurice Hunter 
and the youngster later took the name as his 
own (his tribal name is Cokas Kwakas which 
means Dawn Sunday). The missionary took 
him to Dutch Guiana where he learned to 
speak | nglish. He still has a Dutch accent. 

When he was 12, he was brought to the 
U.S. with the idea of making him a missionary 
so he could return to his native Africa and 
teach religion. 

Settled in a Brooklyn apartment, Maurice 
was sent to public school. The routine 
proved too much for him. He picked up 
and ran away from home one day. Then he 
began a drifting from one job to another as he 
tried to find himself. He blacked shoes, 
washed windows, ran errands and elevators. 
One day, he was noticed by a young Negro 
woman who, observing his fine build and mo- 
bile features, suggested that he take up her 
line of work as a model. 


She gave him her card and told him to go 


+ 


. and see an artist friend of hers, Dean Corn- 


well (famous for his mural work at Radio 
City), about a job. He went to Cornwell's 
studio the following day, and the artist hired 
him to pose for a “head.” Later, Cornwell 
asked him if he would consent to pose in the 
nude. Hunter said he didn’t mind at all. 

From working for Cornwell, he went to the 
Art Students League, posing in the nude. 

Since then he has posed for such outstand- 
ing artists as Hans Geiger, Daniel Chester 
French, Robert Henri, Eugene Savage, Wal- 
ter Biggs, Norman Rockwell and Hubert M. 
Stoops. 


In art circles, he is credited with a perfect 
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In studio of Hans Geiger, noted commercial photog- 


rapher, he responds with necessary pose for an ad, 


physique 5 feet 11 inches and weighing 
165 pounds. His power of endurance is ex- 
traordinary. 

At the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, where 
he poses for art classes, his anatomy makes 


him exceptionally adaptable to such work. 


There are reports that he walks off the model 
stand when the students are too noisy or dis- 
play signs of inertia. 

He is untalkative. He walks through Pratt, 
rubbing shoulders with students, with a com- 
plete air of self-absorption. 

\ sitting of three hours in a posed position 
requires patience and easiness of mood and 
temperament. He is constantly being com- 
plimented by the people for whom he poses. 
They call him one of the best models they 
have ever worked with. 

William Victor Gorham, instructor in figures 
and anatomy at Pratt, characterizes Hunter 
as “long, angular and sinewy” and an unusual 
mod l. 

“I was scared to death when I took up mod- 
eling,” Hunter explains, “but when I began to 
make some money out of it, I thought, why not 
stick to it? After all, a man should do what 
he’s best fitted for, and this is what nature 
seems to want me to do. 

“I didn’t like posing at first. I thought I 
was wasting my time. It didn’t pay enough. 
And besides, 1 was a young fellow and didn’t 
take things seriously. But after I found that 
[ could bring a better understanding between 
peoples and races, I had a better appreciation 
of modeling. Art is a wonderful thing .. . it 
breaks down prejudices and brings races to- 
gether. 

“The people I work with are very serious, 
even the students. The professionals have a 


In art class at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, Hunter poses 
in the nude for students. 


PERFECT MODEL 


job to turn out and can’t afford to fool around. 
Everybody I work with is cooperative.” 

Hunter had a unique experience while pos- 
ing in the nude many years ago. He nearly 
froze to death. 

“It wasn't the artist’s fault,” he explains. “I 
was posing in a small studio and the artist 
worked fast because time was limited. He 
was so absorbed in his work that he didn’t 
notice the room was getting colder by the 
minute. I noticed it, but said nothing, think- 
ing the heat would automatically come on 
again soon. 

“After several hours, my teeth began to 
chatter. The cold winter wind was seeping 
through a crack in the window and going 
right through me. Still I said nothing. Sud- 
denly, the artist muttered a surprised exclama- 
tion . . . he was cold! 

“By that time, I was unable to move my 
left arm without severe pain. It had begun 
to freeze. I began rubbing it, and after a 
while the blood began circulating again. It 
seems something had happened to the pipes 
in the house, and the steam had been turned 
off for a few hours. The main thing was that 
the picture was finished on schedule.” 

In 1943, he posed for the war bond drive 
at Washington Square, in a Moroccan cos- 
tume. The portrait was sold to the highest 
bond bidder for $1,500. The Arts Guild pre- 
sented him with a medal for his patriotic 
services. 

In addition to posing at Pratt Institute for 
the past 20 years, he has posec for the Yale 
School of Fine Arts, the Chicago Art Institute 
and the Albright Gallery in Buffalo. 

Hunter’ appeared in the opera Aida with 
the late Enrico Caruso. He believes Caruso 
was the greatest singer of all time. 
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In New York's Penn Station, Maurice Hunter’s head was used as part of a huge photomur il on typic il railroad employe Hunter 


Railroad to show their idea of a clean-cut, well-groomed station porter or re d-cap. Hunter has posed as long as 14 to 16 hours a day, 


Db 


Scrapbooks at the New York Public Library contain thousands of clippings of ads Collecting shoes is Hunter’s main hobby. He owns shi 


tor 


r which Hunter posed, They are maintained by Eleanor Mitchell of art section, size. Hunter is a bachelor, lives alone in an apartment 
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Minus makeup, Canada Lee gets ready for whiteface 


job, says: “I hope it will be a long ste p tow ird becom 


ing actor Canada Lee, not Canada Lee, Ne gro actor.” 
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Ex-jockey cracks two stage 
traditions in single year 


Covermark, commercial cosmetic, is applied by Mil- 
dred Black. She has large “port wine” birthmark on 


right side of her face, but cosmetic obliterates it. 


HEN ex-jockey, now-Broadway-star Can- 

ada Lee donned whiteface and a satin 
doublet on a Boston stage to play the villainous 
Bosola in The Duchess Of Malfi, a 17th Cen- 
tury melodrama, he broke a second theater 
tradition in a single year. For the first time 
a Negro actor in America was playing a white 
role in whiteface. Earlier Lee had become 
Broadway's first Negro producer when he 
staged On Whitman Avenue. 

Lee’s newest theatrical triumph might be 
termed the fourth step in the emancipation 
of colored actors, marking the presentation of 
an actor solely on his ability and without 
The first two, the de- 


parture from minstrel and menial roles, are 


thought of his color. 


still in process. Precedent for the third—inter- 
racial co-starring—was set by Paul Robeson in 
All God’s Chillun Got Wings and 20 years later 





Cresm-colored makeup awaits rouge on lips and sides of nose, dusting of peach col- 


ored powder to remove shine. 


it more promine nt. Cosmetic is pe rspiration-proof, enables skin to breathe normally, 
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Highlights will be given bridge of nose to make 


Wig of long brownish hair hides Lee’s cauliflower ears, partly obliterates puncl:- 
blind eye received in pugilist career. 
having publicity value in mind. 























Grotesque effect is achieved at the half-way mark. 
Brow and lash area is left dark, requires no further 


makeup. Critics lauded Lee's performance, 


in Othello. Canada Lee has gone far in now 
reversing the burnt-cork tradition in mak: Ip. 

The somewhat weird effect on these pages 
disappeared under footlights (see opposite 
page). Critics found Bosola’s race anonymous, 
An Elizabethan wig and greasepaint used by a 
Fifth Avenue shop to cover birthmarks and 
burns converted Lee into a somewhat swarthy 
villain with a broad nose. 

The American stage finally allowed a Negro 
to play a white man almost a hundred years 
after Ira Aldridge, famed pre-Civil war Negro 
thespian, played Macbeth, Shylock and King 
Lear to the plaudits of European audiences, 
England, where Aldridge had his biggest fol- 
lowing, will also get a chance to see Lee soon. 
He is to play in Othello on an 8-month US. 
tour and then go to Australia and England in 
the play. 






oo 


Producer Paul Czinner was accused of 
However, press stunt faded before Lee’s abilit 
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WHAT'S AHEAD FOR THE NEGRO IN °47? 


HEN tottering Father Time curtain on 1946 this New 
will 13,000,000 colored Americans have genuine reason 


draws the 

Year's Eve 
to raise the roof with gaiety in greeting the diapered tot with the bow- 
tied ribbon labeled 1947? 

Win, lose or draw in the 1947 sweepstakes of life in America, the 
Negro will make 
in the dismal 30’s—more as escapism than real celebration. But 1947 is 
not 1932. It doesn’t take 
as a hopeful and promising year worthy of welcoming with festive 
spirit and thankfulness well symbolized in the bountiful table presided 
over by 

Where 


a inventory re 


merry and blow his top at midnight. He did it even 


a soothsayer or even a crysti il ball to see 1947 
Howard University’s President Mordecai Johnson. 


Negro stand as he threshold to 1947? 


‘ads as follows 


does the crosses the 
The Negro’s standard of livin today is higher than at any time in 
Sas history. 
The Negro’s record of achievement in every field in U. S. life is at 
its greatest peak. 
@ More Negroes are working today at more and better jobs than in 
any year since 
co More 


year 


slavery was abolished. 


Negroes are registered and have the right to vote than in 


15th 


@ The number of Negroes attending schools, 


any since the Amendment was ratified. 
from elementary to col- 
lege classes, is at a new high. 
@ More Negroes are members of labor unions than in any period since 
the Knights of Labor was formed. 

The Negro birth rate is higher, the Negro death rate lower and the 
Negro’s health better than in any years since the first slaves landed in 
1619. 


@ White America is more conscious of its guilt on the Negro question, 


Jamestown, Virginia, in 


more understanding of the darker brother than in any other era of his- 
tory. 

Looking forward to 1947, the 
better-fed, 


centuries black men have 


tenth of the nation that is Negro is 
better-clothed than at any time in the four 
lived in 


better-housed, 


America. 


Political Balance of Power 


T HAS NOT been an easy nor overnight advance for the Negro to his 

present status and the road ahead to the final goal of full freedom for 
the colored citizen under the American flag is beset by many detours. 
But the Negro can justly be proud and triumphant in his magnificent 
progress which is a testament to his hunger for liberty. He can take 
pride in his advances and chart the path to the future by continuing 
to display the fight, the valor and the ability that has brought him the 
benefits he e njoys tod; LY. 

Because the colored voter today constitutes the political balance of 
power, because the presidential election year of 1948 is in the offing, 
the Negro is in a better strategic position to battle for first class citizen- 
ship on all fronts. By intelligent militance, by practical, down-to-earth 
horse trading with the powers-that-be, by se ling his vote to the highest 
bidder not in dollars but in opportunity, the Negro can make 1947 a 
decisive year in his forward march to security, prosperity and racial 


peace. 


Threat of Depression 


NFORTUNATELY in the arena that constitutes the biggest threat 
to Negro progress, he can do little. This is the economic field 
One Wall Street crash 
with its consequent w recking of business can in one sweep wipe out 
all the gains of Negro America in the past decade. For as Georgia’s 


where depression ominously is in the offing. 
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cryeencemare Ts Ja: 7 eal 


ex-Governor Ellis Arnall warns in his new book The Shore Dimlt 





en, 
“The Negro is in desperate danger of becoming, in the next depre: sion, 
the scapegoat, if prompt, energetic measures are not taken to prevent 
a spread of the fascist philosophy in this country.” 

Still in the lower income brackets—the one out of every five families 
that in 1945 had a total income of less than $20 a week 0es 


will fare worse than any other group in a depression. Much as the 
Negro has pushed his way up the economic scale during the war 
years, 1947 still finds him at the bottom of the heap economically, 
Facts like these emphasize where he stands: 

@ In New York City, six out of every ten Negro women are stil] 
working as domestics in private homes, the N National Urban League 
reported. 

@ In Detroit, one out of every two jobless drawing unemployment 
compensation is Negro, according to the Negro Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

@ In Chicago, Negro veterans were 17.5 per cent of the ex-Gls in the 
“52-20 Club,” USES figures showed. 

@ In the United States as a whole, although 61 million people are 
employed, counting men in the armed forces, more than half a million 
Negroes are jobless. 


Reom For Optimism 


UT despite these figures, Negroes are relatively well off—if a slump 
does not hit. Many have substantial savings and war bonds. Thou- 

sands have been able to buy their own homes and farms during the 
war. Negro insurance companies report an all-time high of close to 
4,000,000 policy holders with insurance in force amounting to more 
than $700,000,000. 

If there has been some recession since the end of the war, it has been 
nowhere near what pessimistic sociologists and economists predicted. 
The 726,000 Negroes who worked in war industries which were hardest 
hit by layoffs in reconversion to peacetime have found other jobs—even < 
if not alw ays in the same high pay bracket. Many who learned new 
skills have been able to find work in their new field. 





As long as the current postwar boom continues, full employment is 4 s 
virtually a certainty. And with full employment, Negroes have been old 
able to achieve fairer employment. The law of supply and demand in 
a short labor market has been able to accomplish many wonders that § 


the Fair Employment Practices Act, if passed, would have assuredly 
brought to pass more swiftly but possibly with tension and violence. 


Citizens of America 


ONSIDERING the sum totals, Negro America has much for which 
to be thankful, much to celebrate this New Year’s. 
The outlook for the morrow, filled as it is with many “ifs” and “buts” 7h 
concerning a possible depression, is basically hopeful even if only 
because more and more white Americans are becoming convinced that 





the Negro deserves a better opportunity to earn a living and take his + j 
place as a citizen of the community. 

1947 will mark 100 years since the republic of Liberia was founded 
as a-‘country where Americans could ship Africans back to their nativ: 
land. In the century that elapsed since those slave days Negroes hav: 
come a long way towards the time when they can stop calling them- 
selves Afro-Americans and just speak of themselves as Americans. A 
1947 is ushered in, they can have more confidence that the day is no‘ 
far off when they, like the millions of Germans, Russians, Dutch, Poles 
Swedes and other nationalities in this country, can forget their “old 
country” and call themselves Americans in the truest sense of the word 
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date with a dish 


TAMALE PEF 


FOR ; 


NEW YEAR'S EVE 4 


By Freda DeKnight 





LD King Cole may have been a merry old soul but young King (o), 
reigning monarch of musical trios on stage, screen and r; 
even merrier when he can latch onto his favorite dish—no, noi fis) 


but spicy and spectacular tamale pie. He and his merry men hay, 
found tamale pie truly a work of culinary art and are planning a Ney 





Year's Eve party this year introducing this popular California recipe 5 

their New York friends, 4 
With tamale pie, a popular New Year’s Eve menu should featur ‘ ‘ 

French bread with garlic butter, tossed green salad, celery and « 3 

fruit cake pudding with hot rum sauce, and egg nog. 5 
Tamale pie, whether served in a penthouse, patio and kitchen tab] 3 

is a luscious treat, easy to make and economical, yet decidedly diff. ; 

It can be prepared long before mealtime, placed in the refrig: it { 


until ready to bake. It’s simple enough for any housewife yet { 
ns pias ee enough for the best of chefs. And for New Year's Eve, it’s just th 






as . . . 
King Cole s umple s some tamale pie ind says This is the kind of stuff of which I right fe sive dish. . ; 5 , 
never get enough, Whether in Maine or Spain, tamale pie is my favorite dish. For King Cole, it stacks up as a No. 1 favorite right next to that othe: 
| kitchen specialty he made nationally famous—Frim Fram Sauce. 
4 
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Hi} : 
| Buffet table featuring tamale pie, a big punch bowl full of egg nog and tall colored candles is sure to make a hit at a New Year’s Eve party, 





i RE Ae 


Abigetaect.s 


Pp 3 onions, 2 green peppers, 9 pods garlic, 1 
k celery, several sprigs of parsley. Saute in 
ld pounds of meat or chicken. Cook until 
tbout 20 minutes). Add can of kernel corn, 
ripe olives, medium size can tomato puree, 4 
poon thyme, 2 tablespoons chili powder, one 
poon paprika, 2 bay leaves, salt and pepper to 


Simmer 15 to 20 minutes longer. 


Trio settles down on soft sofa for helpings of tamale pie. Now featured regularly on a NBC broadcast Saturday 


afternoons, the Wildroot program featuring Nat Cole, Johnny Miller (left) and Oscar Moore is the only coast- 


to-coast radio show starring Negro talent. 


Cook 2 cups of corn mash (yellow or white) in 2 
cups of water until thick. Season with salt, pepper 
and paprika, Line baking dish with mush, add mixture. 


jie 
“4 —— 
— » 4 Sings ~ 


gS ea 
ae >) 


Spread layer of corn meal mush over top of cas- Topping off New Year’s Eve with a brandy egg nog toast, the trio faces 1947 with confidence. In six short years 
serole, Sprinkle with Italian cheese. Bake in mod- they’ve come a long way in the entertainment world, plan to give a series of concerts across the nation soon. 
erate oven 45 minutes. This tamale pie serves eight. Nat Cole has written a piece called Concerto for Three for the tour. 
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Soaring through the air in spectacular sty 
Famous track coach Walter ae once 


TRACK WHIZ 


Speedy Coast youngster looks 


like sure 1948 Olympic champ 


a4 


at the University of California, says: 


Sages a ee — 





F THE United States unleashes another Jesse 
| Owens at the London Olympics in 1948, the 
new track wonder will probably be a shy, 
rangy 15-year-old Californian named John L. 
Simmons. 

Due to graduate from the Oakland, Calif., 
Hoover Junior High School this month and 
move to Los Angeles to enter high school, 
Simmons has already broken a flock of high 
school track records and defeated some of the 
best college athletes on the West Coast. He 
is the most likely successor to the great Owens 


. “ . 


John L. Simmons broad jumps a sensational 23 feet 4% inches although he will not enter high school in Los Angeles until next 
“He has the mark of a true champion.” 








in the hierarchy of national track immortals. 
The Ohio State flash broad-jumped 24 feet 
11 inches when he was 17 but Simmons who 
has yet to perfect his technique jumped 23 
feet 4% inches when 14. Owens ran the 100- 
yard dash in 10.2 seconds when he was 16. At 
14 Simmons turned in the same time. 
Johnny Simmons at 14 was the baby of 
Look Magazine’s All-American High School 
Track Team picked by A.A.U. topkick Dan 
Ferris as prospects for America’s 1948 Olym- 
pic Team. 
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Starting crouch is secret of Simmons’ bullet-like take-off in sprints. 
bunks idea that Negro track stars are tops because of “big feet.’ 


t hooey this is,” he points to Simmons’ size 9 shoe. 





In action, Simmons is a picture of grace and great power. His coach says the 220- | 
“He only just gets rolling in the 100.” 


yard distance will be his best event. 
Pacific AAU meet, he beat top college sprinters in the 100-yard dash. 





As proof 








His coach de- 
of 
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DIRECT YOUR GUESTS TO 


The GOTHAM HOTEL 


Whore Your: Friends Hild Be Recetved 
as Cur Friends 














All Rooms With 
Bath and Telephone 


111 Orchestra Place 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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Splendid Hobby or wee 
Prepare in spare time. Pr 
basic training. Long-established schor 
Send for free booklet, “Opportunities in 
Modern Photography” and particulars. Sent 
postage prepaid. No obligation. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
12315 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 2433 Chicage 5, Illinois 


BE A BAKER/,s00.2¢ 4m 


National Baking School 
announces their home ud course 
in commercial baking. Baking is now 
one of America’s high industries in 
wages. Not a seasonable business, but 
year-round good field for trained and 
experienced men. If you have the desire 
and aptitude, send for FREE Booklet, 
“Opportunities in Commercial Baking.” 
NATIONAL BAKING SCHOOL 
1315 S. Michigan Ave. + Dept. 2431 + Chicago 5, 11. 























Fascinating hobby and vocation 
learned at home by average man or woman 
who is artistically inclined. Work full or spare 
time. Modern method brings out natura fe-like 
colors. Many have earned while learning 
FREE BOOKLET tells how to get started doing th 
delightful home work f « - 
EASY TO Eee 
LEARN friends. Send today for your 
copy. No obligation. 
NATIONAL PHOTO COLORING SCHOOL 
4315 S. Michigan. Ave., Dept. 2431 Chicago 5, Ill. 


WORLD WIDE RECORDS, 


E, 
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trv/ AT HOME-SPARE TIME 


Fascinating field. Design own wardrobe at consid- 
erable saving. Gain experience designing for oth- 
ers. It may lead tothrilling career—evenashopof prints and solid colors. Excellent 
yourownsome day. Basic‘learn-by-doing course quality. Ready to use. None 
under guidance of qualified teachers providesex- pasted or sewn i seful for quilts, 
cellent starting point for a career. Send for pillow covers, patch 
free book let, “A Career in Dress Designing.” 
AL SCHOOL OF DRESS DESIGN Gubestel nacaptal mye 
Dept. 2431 . Chicago 5, 11. = = - 


pieces—some even larger 


18 Piece Sewing Outfit and 20 Quilt Patterns lacleded With Order 


SEND NO MONEY! Pay poetman only $1.98 and postage, 
or send $2.00 and we pay postage. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back! You'll be delighted 


$100 cash award for best song poem placed with us every Great American Sales Co. 2226 Silverton Way, Dept. ¥- 79 Chicage 16, til. 
month. Hit parade composer and staff will set it to m 

Finished song will be recorded and lead sheets or manu- 

scripts furnished for professional presentation to 


Equal Te About 22 Yards 
Of 30-inch Width Goods 
Bargain! 4 pounds gorgeous 










work aprons 
and skirts, rugs, children's play 
clothes, shawls, ete Love 


1315 Se. ‘Michigan Bos 








tion and ful] details how you may win $100. 


SCREENLAND RECORDERS 
___Holiywood 28, Calif. 


KNOW ALL ABOUT IT! 


For 155 Consecutive Years 


THE OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC(K) 


has been forecasting the WEATHER for 
every day, in the year—Sun, Moon, Planting Guid 
Gestation Tables, Household Hints, Eclipses & Plane 
ete. Fishing & Hunting Days 


THE 1947 EDITION NOW READY 


Send 25¢ today for your copy of thie household reference 
book oe is limited : Hurry : Satisfaction guaranteed 
Order from: THE OLD FARMER'S ALMANAC(k 

Box E, Dublin, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


(or your local news dealer 


Win a 2 Year 
Recording 
Contract 


Submit test recordings 
stud + 


Dept. E 


oup If you cant 
“HOLD ING YOU’ 
send 35 cents 


sent to you. 


WORLD WIDE RECORDS, INC. 


7030 Sunset Bivd Dept. E, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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@ The Almot Company offers 
the finest workmanship and materials available in their 
latest styles. We will ship C.O.D., pay postman. SEND 
NO MONEY. We guarantee full satisfaction with our 
merchandise. Write for a free Beauty Hair Booklet. 
Prompt Service. 


ALMOT PRODUCTS CO. + 412 W. 154th St. 
New York 32, New York, Dept. EY 
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Analyzing his style from action photos, Coach Al Sarzin gives John L. pointer 
technique. Hoover School Principal Douglas Miller says, “It’s no secret that 
L. has put us on the map. I’m proud to be able to call him one of my boys 


i aS ial 


An all-around athiete, Simmons (left) is‘captain of his school’s undefeated basket! 
team which last season won the league championship. John L. was the leagu 


high scorer averaging 18 points per game. He has also played football. 
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oolmates at Hoover Junior High lionize Simmons, who has brought the school 
lory than any athlete in its history. He probably will go to UCLA when he 


lege. He is interested in electrical work and professional coaching. 





P UNTIL last Spring, young Johnny Simmons had been confining 


/ 


Rete 


his track efforts to local high school meets with phenomenal results. 
When he decided to compete in the annual Pacific Athletic Association 


ee 7 Meet, some of his warmest supporters felt he was making a mistake 
ret that a : . , | 
Se fm going out of his class to face older, stronger athletes from West 


Boast colleges. Simmons confounded his doubters with sensational | 


fiumphs in the 100-yard dash and the running broad jump. He was | 


Bmmediately tagged an Olympic prospect. 
4 The public attention drawn by his precocious athletic genius has 
Been a little bewildering. He confesses to being “really bowled over” 
By his selection for the All-American High School Track Team. “I 
Be aliz d for the first time,” he admitted, “how far I might be able to 
Seo if I really buckled down and tried.” 
4 John L. began his athletic career at Huntington Grammar School in 
Mos Angeles when he was in the third grade. Within a few months 
Me cornered most of the school’s championships in dash events. Six 
wears ago his family moved to Oakland. When he entered Hoover 
Bunior High, however, the school had no track team. John L. had to 
mtent himself with becoming captain of the basketball team and 
a igh-point man of the local league. 
Last February, Coach Al Sarzin came to Hoover and began to 
J rganize track sports. John L. was a sensation from the start. 

No one is more aware of Simmons’ great future in track than Coach 
arzin, who considers him potentially greater than Jesse Owens. Real- 
ing that forcing Simmons’ development might do the youngster irrep- 
rable harm, Sarzin is having his youthful protege uncork his tremen- 
us power in easy stages. 

In September, young Simmons injured his knee while playing foot- 
all. Sarzin has made a lesson of this experience and now has con- 
inced the youth that he must avoid rough contact sports if he is to 


fen Jesse Owens run several times and looks up to the Ohio State 
ash as,a great athlete and top sportsman. He shows respect and 
dmiration for Owens’ “very smooth form.” 

Like Owens, John L. is quiet and level-headed. He takes praise in 
ride. A good student and popular with his schoolmates, he was 
ecently asked to run for student body president. With his usual 
version to the limelight he declined. “I attract too much attention as 

is,” he said. 

d basket! Brutus Hamilton, present track coach at the University of Califor- 
the league ja, frankly states, “Simmons will probably be the youngest member 
pt America’s Olympic team if he continues to live the life of an athlete.” 
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SIMMONS ROUTS COLLEGE DASH STARS: 
W TOP WEST COAST TRACK EVENT 





ake a real name for himself in track. The California youngster has | 


UA YOUR HAIR CAN BE STRAIGHT 


AND EASY TO MANAGE 


JUST USE 


the new scientific way t 


your hair right in your 


without the rave 


strong caustics con 


Easydo Hair Straightener works like 
magic... lasts like a permanent (3 
to 6 months). 


Completely straightens the hair in 
one application. Leaves hair 
straight, soft, smooth and easy to 
manage... does not burn the skin 
or discolor the hair. You can sham 
poo your hair over and over again 
and it will stay straight. 


No Other Straightener is exactly like 
Easydo. It’s an entirely new type 
of hair straightener . . . mild, easy 
to use and effective. It straightens 
hair by adjusting the cells of the 
hair to a new straight shape. That’s 


USE ONLY 


taining lye- 


HAIR STRAIGHTENER 


° straighten 
own home 


combs oF 


all there is to it . just repeated 


combing and waiting periods. 


Easydo has been scientifically 
proved and thoroughly tested, and 
it is guaranteed to straighten your 
hair. See our liberal offer. 


Try Easydo... the amazing new hair 
straightening discovery. Jt’s so easy 
to use. Get a package at your 
favorite drug or department store 
today. If Easydo fails to straighten 
your hair, you'll get your money 
back. Discover for yourself this 
easy, proved way to end hair 
straightening troubles and worries. 


TO STRAIGHTEN YOUR HAIR 


the new scientific hair straightener 
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@ The Almot Company offers 
the finest workmanship and materials available in their 
latest styles. We will ship C.O.D., pay postman. SEND 
NO MONEY. We guarantee full satisfaction with our 
merchandise. Write for a free Beauty Hair Booklet. 
Prompt Service. 


ALMOT PRODUCTS CO. «+ 412 W. 154th St. 
New York 32, New York, Dept. EY 
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Analyzing his style from action photos, Coach Al Sarzin gives John L. pointers 
technique. Hoover School Principal Douglas Miller says, “It’s no secret that ] 


L. has put us on the map. I’m proud to be able to call him one of my boys 
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An all-around athlete, Simmons (left) is captaix of his school’s undefeated basket!all 
team which last season won the league championship. John L. was the lea t n 
high scorer averaging 18 points per game. He has also played football. - O 
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Schoolmates at Hoover Junior High lionize Simmons, who has brought the school 
. y than any athlete in its history. He probably will go to UCLA when he 


enter ege. He is interested in electrical work and professional coaching. 


| sINMONS ROUTS COLLEGE DASH STARS 
TIN TOP WEST COAST TRACK EVENT 


$1)? UNTIL last Spring, young Johnny Simmons had been confining | 


og his track efforts to local high school meets with phenomenal results. 
tt 


When he decided to compete in the annual Pacific Athletic Association 
} some of his warmest supporters felt he was making a mistake 
ing out of his class to face older, stronger athletes from West | 


Coast colleges. Simmons confounded his doubters with sensational | 





triumphs in the 100-yard dash and the running broad jump. He was 
mediately tagged an Olympic prospect. 
[he public attention drawn by his precocious athletic genius has 
§ been a little bewildering. He confesses to being “really bowled over” 
; by his selection for the All-American High School Track Team. “I 
| realized for the first time,” he admitted, “how far I might be able to 
go if [really buckled down and tried.” 
+ John L. began his athletic career at Huntington Grammar School in 
| Los Angeles when he was in the third grade. Within a few months 
he cornered most of the school’s championships in dash events. Six 
years ago his family moved to Oakland. When he entered Hoover 
Junior High, however, the school had no track team. John L. had to 
content himself with becoming captain of the basketball team and 
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high-point man of the local league. 
5 Last February, Coach Al Sarzin came to Hoover and began to 
| organize track sports. John L. was a sensation from the start. 


No one is more aware of Simmons’ great future in track than Coach 
Sarzin, who considers him potentially greater than Jesse Owens. Real- 
izing that forcing Simmons’ development might do the youngster irrep- 
® arable harm, Sarzin is having his youthful protege uncork his tremen- 
dous power in easy stages. 

In September, young Simmons injured his knee while playing foot- 
ball. Sarzin has made a lesson of this experience and now has con- 
inced the youth that he must avoid rough contact sports if he is to 
make a real name for himself in track. The California youngster has | 
seen Jesse Owens run several times and looks up to the Ohio State | 
Hash as,a great athlete and top sportsman. He shows respect and 

idmiration for Owens’ “very smooth form.” 

Like Owens, John L. is quiet and level-headed. He takes praise in 
stride. A good student and popular with his schoolmates, he was 
ecently asked to run for student body president. With his usual 
‘version to the limelight he declined. “I attract too much attention as 
t is,” he said. 

Brutus Hamilton, present track coach at the University of Califor- | 
nia, frankly states, “Simmons will probably be the youngest member 
ot America’s Olympic team if he continues to live the life of an athlete.” 
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Easydo Hair Straightener works like 
magic... lasts like a permanent (3 
to 6 months). 


Completely straightens the hair in 
one application. Leaves hair 
straight, soft, smooth and easy to 
manage... does not burn the skin 
or discolor the hair. You can sham- 
poo your hair over and over again 
and it will stay straight. 

No Other Straightener is exacily like 
Easydo. It’s an entirely new type 
of hair straightener . . . mild, easy 
to use and effective. It straightens 
hair by adjusting the cells of the 
hair to a new straight shape. That’s 


USE ONLY 
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HAIR STRAIGHTENER 





all there is to it 


. just repeated 
combing and waiting periods. 


Easydo has been scientifically 
proved and thoroughly tested, and 
it is guaranteed to straighten your 
hair. See our liberal offer. 


Try Easydo... the amazing new hair 
straightening discovery. IJt’s so easy 
to use. Get a package at your 
favorite drug or department store 
today. If Easydo fails to straighten 
your hair, you'll get your money 
back. Discover for yourself this 
easy, proved way to end hair 
straightening troubles and worries. 


TO STRAIGHTEN YOUR HAIR 


the new scientific hair straightener 


Holy Communion is administered interracial congregation at Holy Sacraments Lutheran Church in St. Louis by Pastor Howard R. Kunkle with meaningful 


rds, “Drink ye all of it...” Another St. Louis Lutheran church, St. Philip’s, had bi-racial ministry of Revs. Andrew Schulze and Lester Charles (below) until 34- 
1, New Orleans-born Rev. Charles left to become pastor of the Grace Lutheran Church in Evansville, Indiana. 


Che Lutherans 


ORLD’S largest Protestant church with 80 million followers is the 

Lutheran but American Negroes are only a handful of 21,000 in its 
tremendous membership. Strangely enough, the reason is that the 
Lutheran Church is against Jim Crow. 

Because the Lutherans never had any separate synods for Negro and 
white members, it did no work among Negroes below the Mason and 
Dixon Line where segregation is law. As recent as August, 1946, the 
Lutheran Synodical Conference in a Milwaukee convention reaffirmed 
its anti-Jim Crow policy by refusing to organize a separate church 
district along racial lines. 

Even before the Civil War, Negroes were baptized into the same 
churches with whites and the first Lutheran church in New Jersey 
years ago was built on land donated by a Negro member. 

The Lutheran Church, founded by Martin Luther in Germany, was 
strongly rooted in northern Europe and was first introduced into the 
Western Hemisphere after other churches when Denmark colonized the 
Virgin Islands. The first Lutheran Church in the New World was in 
the West Indies and even today there are proportionately more Negro 
Lutherans in the West Indies than in this country. 

Largest number of Negro Lutherans is found in New Orleans where 
there are 2,000 in six congregations. Another large center is St. Louis 
with 1,200 colored communicants. 

In a city not notably tolerant, St. Louis Lutherans have been workin 
to spread their interracial point of view. The largest Lutheran churc! 
in the Negro community, St. Philip’s with 500 members, had a bi-racia 
ministry until recently. Nearest approach to an interracial congrega 
tion is the Holy Sacraments Church wit: 102 members, four white 
Last May the first Lutheran race relations institute ever held met in 
St. Louis with 600 attending from 10 states, 
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Baptism ceremony at Holy Sacraments church finds Claude Wilford, Ann Bryant, 
| ry Boyd, Mrs. Howard Kunkle (wife of the pastor), daughter Maren 
Alonzo Brownridge and son at the font. : 





BEST YET Styles 
BEST YET Quality 


BEST YET Reliability 





Perfectly matched to your own hair and styled 
to suit your personality, these hair-do's are 
mode of fine quality imported HUMAN HAIR. 
They give you the Glamour and Allure which CHIGNON 
is rightfully yours. Join the thousands of satis- 3.50 


Reading Gospel is Reverend Kunkle with altar boys Alfred Julian and Elbert Baker 


ling candles. There are 125 Lutheran congregations with predominantly Negro 





ibership in the U. S. More than five million Americans are Lutherans. 
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ind fied wearers who have bought these hair 
th attachments. They are easily attached with hair- 
- pins or bobby pins. 
i¢ d 
rch SEND NO MONEY! 
mi Check the styles you wish on the coupon below. Fill in your 
sey name and address. Pay postman when your order is de- 
; livered. For Best Yet results, send a sample of your hair. 
we i Your order is shipped the same day received. For other 
: i styles, send for our free illustrated picture catalog. 
‘ MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—YOU MUST BE SATISFIED 
In 
BEST YET HAIR PRODUCTS CO. i 
5 Box 26, Hamilton Grange Station, New York 31, N.Y. Depr. 44 i 
u : Send me i 
: 0) Page Boy [) V-Roll C) Chignon i 
i $3.50 plus postage $3.50 plus postage $3.50 plus postage 1 
a a] Colors: Jet Black [) Off-Black [) Brown () q 
i | will pay the postman all charges when package arrives. i 
. ' x AA “ . ps ‘ | i 
2 CO ee : nee : *. 
ra —_— | VBE ae Me. eh ? a a — i 
‘ tudent body at Concordia Seminary has elected its first Negro member, Jefferson Street i 
ne hnson of California, as vice-president. Lutheran Valparaiso University in Indiana City i 


anged town policy barring Negroes from staying over night, 
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dling and carriage. Order by num 
ber Order at least 20 books—as 
many more as you like Canada 
and foreign, 7¢ per book, prepaid 
tf you order every book in this ad 
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nished. Send song material TODAY for FREE EX- 
AMINATION. You may win $100. Write for details. 


Cinema Song Co.» Dept.EB-7 - Box670~Beverly Hills,Calif 





POEMS WANTED 


For Musical Setting —— 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, 
Comic or any subject. Don't Delay— 


? 
i 





Send us your Original Poem at once— 
r immediate consideration and FREE 
Rhyming Dictionary. 
RICHARD BROTHERS 
98 WOODS BUILDING — CHICAGO 1, ILL. 











(F YOU LIVE in constant dread of 
attacks of Bronchial Asthma—if 
aroxysms of coughing, choking, 
wheezing, and gasping forbreath, 
nake your life miserable and rob 

1 of sleep and needed rest — 
write at once for daring NO- 
COST TRIAL OFFER of a fa- 
28 formula used for over 30 

y Bronchial Asthma suf- 
omatter what yourage, 


ila 


affered — and especially if 


is one of the so -eal!ed ‘‘hope- 
cases... WRITE TODAY! 


i 
SEND NO MONEY! aa ee will do— and you 


wil receive a generous TRIAL OFFER that may open the 
way to new happiness and well-being for you. Write now! 


NACOR, 225-W State-Life Bidg., Indianapolis 4. Ind. 
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Brings REMARKABLE RESULTS | 


-DAY NO-RISK TRIAL! 














LETTERS (contin 


a 

gro speaks of equality, it is meant onl 

in the sense of social « yuality We 
1 

know this is not true but pictures like 


those appearing in the October issue of 


EBONY seem to confirm their belief 
H. Ruru Keys. 
De lray Be ach, Florida. 


wondered when someone 
| would print a story and picture maga- 


as EBONY. 


zine such I want 


you to 
a credit to the colored race, especially 
“Germany Meets 
| the Negro Soldier.” Consider me. in the 


| after I read your story 


| future, one of your best customers. And 


| I think I speak for every soldier in my 


squadron. 


Prec. Ropert L. FREEDMAN. 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


Your article on the Negro soldier in 


Germany was educational, interesting 


and provocative. 


In order to get their reaction, I sent 


the magazine on to a number of friends 
of mine in the South. Also to Senator 
Bilbo. 

I find fault with only one paragraph 
in an otherwise well-written and well- 


presented article. Quoting from your 


article: “The next time Uncle Sam’s 
‘black auxiliaries’ met the Aryan super- 
men was on battlefields in Africa, 


Again the Hitlerites 
I find this a cow- 


France and Italy. 
were put to rout.” 
ardly misrepresentation of the truth. 

While the Negro was well fitted for 
quartermaster and trucking companies, 
| not to mention the engineers, he showe d 
himself unfit for actual combat as he so 
| well proved in both the Pacific and the 
ETO. 

A Negro division was put to rout in 
Italy and a Negro division in the Pacific 
better. 
picked for parachute service, with the 


fared no Negroes who were 
exception of a very few, backed down 
| when it was time to jump. Negroes in 
the Marine Corps had no better record. 


I am not trying to prove that the Ne- 
gro was a poor fighting man, when 
I do believe that he 
had some very great odds to overcome. 


given the chance. 


Poor leadership, discriminating white 
officers and a good many other things. 
a Negro 
officer in uniform I was glad to salute 
| him for I knew that his rank was not 
given him without a struggle on his 
part. 

I have seen both German and Japa- 


Whenever I chanced to meet 


| nese troops in action and it is my belief 
that a company of either would scatter 


several battalions of Negroes to the four 
winds, 


Ror Sicc. 
New York City. 


WHITE FRAT BROTHER 


I have just finished reading the Oc- 
tober issue of EBONY and must say 
that it was the cheapest issue you have 
put on the market to date. 

Those two articles about the GI boys 
in Germany and the Alpha fraternity 





were the two worst you could have put 
a paper. The first did just the thing 
| that Bilbo and Rankin always say Ne- 
groes want to do—go with white women 


and even marry them. You really gave 


t pl tv of I ' 

| ma Ne gro soul 

Y ind the Alpha frat 
have been asha ed to put ot 
that type in your magazin I suppose 

1 thought it was a great thing that a 
WHITE MAN would stoop low enough 
to enter a Negro fraternity I am al 
fraternity man too and think it is all 
right for any kind of man to join, no 
matter what color or race he might be 
Did any ordinary colored men get ini- | 
tiated with him or did they go to the | 


expense of an initiation just for the 


white brother? Your article didn’t even 
mention it. It was so childish the way 
He certainly must be 
a big fellow to make the Alpha men 


bow down to him. 


you played it up. 


Everyone is laughing at you and the 
Alphas for that issue. My wife is white 
and she thought it was ridiculous to put 
it tends to 
open you up to ridic ule. Your magazine 


Why 
not keep it that way and publish things 


out an issue like that because 


in the past has been pretty good. 


that are news and import int. 
James CoNnNoR. 
( hicago, Illinois. 

I read with great interest the article 
about Bernard Levin be ing admitted to 
the Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity. As a 
member of this organization, I am proud 
of this very significant step taken by 
my fraternity in abrogating the racism 
which has so long dominated Greek let- 
ter organizations. This is indeed a step 
in the direction toward the annihilation 
of racial discrimination in this country 

Roti C, WiLtiaMs 
Washington, D. C. 


The presentation of the initiation of a | 
white boy into a Negro fraternity in the | 
October issue of EBONY was splendid. 
I say this after having received directly | 


and indirectly, comments from many | 
and Varie d sources, 

Greater than any of its articles though 
is the phenomenal and _ sensational 
growth of this one-year-old magazine 
prodigy—EBONY. 

Bitty JONEs, 
Pledgemaster, Theta Chapter 
Alpha Phi Alpha. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Ordinarily I consider “gripe letters” 
the work of cranks. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I have to read so many of them 
myself. But I now find myself in the 
peculiar position of having to write one. 
Before you read further I want to assure 
you that although I am throwing three 
strikes on EBONY for its October issue 
it is by no means “out” with me for I 
consider it the finest magazine published 
for and about Negroes. 

My complaint centers about the fact 
that you, in your otherwise fine article 
about Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity, stole 
Alain Locke from Phi Beta Sigma fra- 
ternity and placed him in the galaxy of 
intellectuals honored by Alpha member- 
For shame ! 4 IS Sac rilegious. 
Ravpu H. Jones, 
Editor, Philade lphia 
Indenendent. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


ship. 


@ A thousand pardons to Sigma brother 
Alain Locke. ED. 


STAGE AND SCREEN STARS PREFER 





PROFESSIONAL 
SIZE 
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Also 10c and 20c : 
; at your favorite 
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five and dime 

and drug stores 

Louis Jordan 
star of 

New York's famous 

“400 Club"! 
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“SONG POEMS WANTED 


TO BE SET TO MUSIC 
Free Examination. Send Your Poems To 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 


A. B. MASTER OF MUSIC } 
510-E So. Alexandria, Los Angeles 5, Cal. | 







Do your words need music? We supply 

the best music . . . written for you by 

a@ composer of HITS! Recordings made. 
Send for free bookiet. 


TIP TOP TUNES cer. 


Box 309 . HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 





: ~~ HONORABLE 
Genuine 
DISCHARGE RING s:" 
Gold Finish 

HERE’S A VALUE! Handsome, hefty Genuine 
Sterling Silver HONORABLE DISCHARGE RING, 
yellow gold finish, for only $1.98 plus tax. Beautiful 
Discharge Emblem on handsome scrolled mounting. 
A magnificent ring you'll wear for life. 

END NO MON Mail yourname, address, 
S andringsizetoday. Your 
Genuine Sterling Gold Finish Discharge Ring wil! be 
sent to you AT ONCE. Pay your postman only $1.98 
plus tax and postage. Wear the ring 10 days, and if 
not delighted, return it and your money will be re- 
funded at once. Yes, your satisfaction guaranteed! 
ORDER TODAY. Send strip of paper for size. 


CHARLES STEWART, 616 Wainut St. 
Dept. H-211 CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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BY SIGRID UNDSET 


upon the 


se ERI ARI rH KINGS in their homes as well as 
( rbariatr ecoming Christians; and 


winsome cl O1 he such as you might delight in and 
of little Kristin. 


{ sinned, and broke het 


here iS a 
This is 


id how she qual reled 


and 


with and love er charming, irresponsible husband, 
| what happe ned to them. 
background to a story as 
modern S ancie! the passions of humankind. One gets 
| ( e creep of Time that few novelists now- 


People grow old and die 


ERR NTY 


in this book: 


little @irl ( nie | mothe puling infants become brawl- 


ing wart Le ve S iss, and do their work. This is a book, 
1 memories, as Time itself does 


work Of fiction 


mn 


8S SEAUSL 1410 . 


tw new numbcw of the Cook of -the-Month Chih 


a great historical novel which won for its author the Nobel Prize 
for Literature and which seems to be the most deeply enjoyed 


of all the books distributed by the Club in twenty years 


; : ‘ $750) 
In Three Volumes. Boxed « Retail Price 730 





THE KIND OF BOOKS CHOSEN BY THE CLUB’S FIVE JUDGES 
2 


| Login yo. sibscptior, NUH ANY ONE OF THEM...ALL BEST SELLER 


Y 
by |i eee —= | «MY THREE 


THE ARCH Ms 
~~ Years 
ie, HUCKSTERS OF TRIUMPH © !lecy™ YEARS WITH 


By Frederic By Erich Maria 
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Wokeman Remarque 
$2.50 pune te anpetane Price to members 

| $2.75 $3.00 

{ 7 

i * BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB A4010 

| \ 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

| | Please ent ver. I ve f 

<— e ! spelen hice es IGNING and mailing the coupon enrolls 
i k Club ack fall we I S you. You pay no fixed sum as a member 
] | . 1 I may ¢ scription any t fter | of the Book-of-the-Month Club and obligate 
iH ‘ _ _s yourself for no fixed term. You pay for each 
iH book as you receive it, no more than the pub- 
i lisher’s retail price, and frequently much less. 
i ; (A small charge is added to cover postage 
| Y < : . \ and other mailing expenses.) 
H ‘ S ve x As a member you receive a careful pre- 
i i . : % publication report about each book-of-the- 
! . month (and at the same time reports about all 


other important new books). If you want the 


O_O. 64.444 6+ 
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eae, MAN-EATERS 
OF KUMAON 


By Jim Corbett 


THE SNAKE PIT 
By Mary Jane Ward 
(double selection) 


Combined price to members 


TO JOIN THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


$660 Deve Starr: she Hapa Wur 
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BRITANN 
MEWS 


By Margery 
$2.75 





$3.00 


book-of-the-month, you let it come. If no 
you specify some other book you want, 6 
simply write, “Send me nothing.” 

With evety two books-of-the-month yo 
buy, you receive, free, a valuable boo 
dividend. Last year the retail value of book 
givento Club members was over $10,500,000 

Your only obligation as a member is to bi 
no fewer than four books-of-the-month 
any twelve-month period, and you can cancel 
your subScription any time after doing 30 
(Prices are slightly higher in Canada.) 
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